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DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall. 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
telephone. 


INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND|MRS. JOHN 

EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 

Church, Concert and School Positions 
MRS. BABCOCK 

Carnegie Hall, 


Secured 


New York All appointments by 1472 Circle 


Telephone: 2634 Circle 


| WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 

N. Y Teil. 


DUVAL STUDIOS, Inc. 
NEW YORK PARIS MILAN 
J. H. DUVAL | 


Maestro Duval is now teaching in Italy 
VOICE R ONCERT 


| 25 Claremont Ave., 4345 Cathedra 


707 Carnegie Hall 


(Circle 1350) 


HUTCHISON 
Certirien TEACHER oF PIANO, 
Harmony, CounrTeRPOINT, COMPOSITION 
anp Musicat History 

Beginners also a 
Class and Private Instruction 
Hou Studi New 


Chickering 9371 


JEANNETTE 
ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
63 West 56th Street 
Phone: Circle 2297 


Specialty 


Metropolitan Opera st Ss, York 


HENRIETTE MICHELSON 
PIANIST 
Member of Faculty of the Institute of Musical Art, 
after Sojourn in Europe, 
Resuminc Her Private 


Summer Address: Carmel, 


FRANCIS MOORE 
PIANIST—TEACHER 
169 East 78th St., New York City 
572 Manor Lane, Pelham Manor, N. Y. 
| Telephones: Sacramento 8086 or Pelham 2260 


is 
CLASSES 
Calif 


MRS. FORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
29 West 57th St., New York City. Tel. 
140 East 19th St., New York C 
Tel. Stuyvesant 5956 


/MME. GINA CIAPARELLI- 
VIAFORA 


Leading Soprano Metropolitan 
Opera Tlouse 
Teacher of noted artists 
Authority on Voice Pract 
GRAND OPERA ‘AND CONCERTS 
Endorsed by world’s greatest artists 
Studios: 311 West 85th St. New York 
Tel.: Endicott 0252 


Plaza 2690 | 
ity 


Formerly 


ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vv cdg tna 
Member of American String Quartet, Available | 
for Concerts. Conductor — Foundation 
Symphony Orchestr: 
1769 Eastburn Ave. T ’ Foundation 7068, N.Y. C. 


DOSSERT 


Voice Specialist 


| DEANE 


16 rue des Marroniers, Paris 
stds — } Appointments by letter only 
MICHEL SCIAPIRO | 
INSTRUCTION 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
108 West 75th Street, New York City 


Soto VIOLINIST 


KATHERINE BELLAMANN 

TEACHER OF SINGING 

200 West 57th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 9873 


Studio: 


Telephone 9002 Trafalgar | 


M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Technic—Interpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
603-604 Carnegie Hall, New York 


425 West 160th St., New York 


CARL 


WARD-STEPHENS 


CONDUCTOR 


Mozart Festivat 
of Harrisburg, 
58 West 55th 


Residence: 
> 


Pa. 
Studio: treet, New York 





AVITABILE 
SINGERS 


SALVATORE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS 
Voice Speciaist 

Metropolitan Opera House Building 

el.: Penn 


ERNEST CARTER 

COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

69th Street - New York City 
Telephone: Rhinelander 8623 


1425 Broadway, New York 2634/1115 East 





ROBINSON 
VOICE AND SINGING 
Co-worker with Dr. H. Holbrook Curtis 
many years 


Author of “Song Secrets.” “The Importance of 
Vocal Diagnosis.” 
James Huneker said: “Mr. 
golden.” 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR RADIO BROADCASTING 
Teacher of Many Prominent Singers 
245 West 75th St., y Trafalgar 3651 


PURDON 


TEACHER OF GRACE HOFHEIMER 


CONCERT PTANIST AND TEACHER 
205 West 57th Street 
N. % Phone Circle 8178 


for 


Robinson’s words are | New York, 


ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street. New York 

LAWRENCE WARD Phone: Riverside 0366 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

Metropoliten Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadwa) 
227 Elwocd Avenue, Newark, N 

Pennsylvania 2634 and Humboldt 


ALICE 
N. ¥ 


Telephones 1429 


PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 


TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
| ARTISTS 


| Van Dyke Studios, 


| Telephone: 


939 — Avenue, N. Y 


CHARLES LEE TRACY n Sie 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 
Certified Leschetitzky 


Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, 


uml 


Exponent 


New York City 


WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Teaching Season 1928-29 in Los Angeles, Cal 
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| 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING | 
West 153rd Street, New York 


466 City 


|WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
Specialist Teacher of Sight Singing 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 
“A Maker of Readers.” No instrument used 
Both classes and individual instruction. 
253 Madison Ave., New York 
Phone Caledonia 6781 
Residence Phone: 2838W, Rockville Center 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
olitan Opera House Studios, 1425 
way, New York 
New Rochelle Studio, 69 Locust Ave 
Residence Tel., Sedgwick 4344 


Metro; Broad 


Address: 620 South Gramercy Place. Los Angeles | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone 7122 Trafalgar 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone 2634 Penn. 


FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 


MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 
Directors: 

Jessie B. Gippgs and Marcaret Hopkins 
Telephone Wadsworth 4433 


MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 


“Being in full possession of my method of 
singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
—Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 


JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: Cathedral 6840 


NEIDLINGER ENSEMBLE 
wa alin NR Fig 
RECITA iPisicALES CONC ERTS 


se Sa ae ” Voice, Piano, Or ge Theory 
225 West 99th Street New York rk City 





|'LEON CARSON, Tenor 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


| New Jersey Studio New York Studio 
| 20 Cottage Place, Nutley 703 Steinway Hall 
Tel.: Nutley 997-W Tel.: 


CHRISTIAAN KRIENS 
COMPOSER, CONDUCTOR, VIOLINIST 
INSTRUCTOR 


Conductor Kriens Symphony Club 


First American School for Orchestra Players. A 


303 Carnegie Hall 
Telephone: 1350 Circle 





ADOLPH WEISS 


Teacher of Harmony, Counterpoint and 
| res 





ARNOLD Y SCHOENBERG 
at the Berlin Academy 1925-27 
| 11 West 69th St., N. Y. Phone: Susquehanna 5956 


| 
| 
|JOHN BLAND 

| TENOR 
| Master of Calvary Choir 
} VOICE PRODUCTION 
| 61 Gramercy Park—North 
Telephone: 


New York 
Groubiiey 1717 


| 

J 

F. W. Rresserc, A.A.G.O. 
Organist Calvary Baptist Church, New York 
PIANO AND ORGAN INSTRUCTION 


| Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and | 
Paperitz, Leipzig. N. Y. School of Music & Arts, | 


310 West 92nd St. Tel. Schuyler 4140 


Personal address, 601 West 140th St. 


Tel. Audubon 1140 


|CARL FIQUE 
|/KATHERINE NOACK FIQUE 


Piano, Voice, HagMOnyY AND 
ComPosITION 


| 28 South Portland Avenue Brooklyn 


few vacancies for string and wind instruments. | 


| Courses arranged to suit individual oy mana | 


EDOARDO PETRI 


Master of Arts Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Endorsed by world famous singers and 
educators 
Studio: 


1425 Broadway New York 


Phone 2628 Pennsylvania 


HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 157 West 73rd Street, New York 
Phone: 3312 Susquehanna 
Also Classes for Children 


LILLIAN SHERWOOD-NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Studio 32, (Metro- 
polities Opera House Bidg.), N. Y., 
Wednesdays and Saturdays 


All Mail to 11 Morgan Avenue, Norwalk, Conn. 
| 


ETHEL WATSON USHER 
Vocat CoacH—AcCcoMPANIST—ORGANIST 
Piano Students Accepted 
127 West 78th St., New York City 
Telephone Susquehanna 3135 


THE ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 
INSTITUTE 
OF PIANO CLASS INSTRUCTION 
Graduates now teaching in New York Schools 
Normal class every month. 
August Class at Norfieet Trio Camp, 
Peterborough, H. 


65 West 56th Street, New York Circle 6322 


JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, 
New York. *hones: Pennsylvania 2634 and 2688 





Is. CONSTANTINO YON 
Vocat anv Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: 0951 Circle 


Circle 5161 | 


| MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
| Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
._ Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: 4119-2634 Penn. 


| DUDLE Y BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Director Vocal Department 


Columbia School of Music, Chicago, IIl. 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
ALICE NEILSEN, GEORGES BAKLANOFF, 
LYDIA LYPKOVSKA 
132 West 74th Street 
Phone: Trafalgar 129) 


New York City 
Louise Carroll, Secy. 





| DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 250 West 104 St., Apt. 44, New York 
| Phone Academy 540 
J., Mondays 
n, Conn., Wednesdays 


n Summit 
| Stamford = New Canaa 


MME. SCHOEN-RENE 


235 West 71st Street, New York 
Endicott 8345 


Telephone: 


|BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone Circle 5420 
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R TOMARS | ; 


() VOICE SPECIALIST 
builds and develops 
§ voices under 


E GUARANTEE 


STUDIOS 
11 West 68th St. 
Voice trials by New York 
appointment only Phone: Endicott 5654 


: MARGOLIS si 


L 1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


August 








“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Voce music 


METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIO, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Suite 15. Phone: 2634 Pennsylvania 


LOTTA MADDEN 


SOPRANO 
Limited Number of Pupils 
Studio: 205 West 107th St., N. Y. 
Tel.: Academy 0687 
Seen by appointment only 


M. ZIOLKOWSKI 


Polish Pianist-Composer 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. Tel. 4995 Kildare 




















851-52 CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 
el.: Circle 1350 
Vocal 


E 2 KYZER Instruction 


Home Tel: Havemeyer 4027 


? SHAFFNER 


New York 





28 East fon 1 4 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 47 





MUSICAL 


1 LEVEY 


: Violin Studio 
Former leader 
E London String Quartet 


Specializing in 
CuHamper Music CLasses 
Now in Europe Returning Oct.1 


ARTURO DE FILIPP 


Tenor—Cincinnati Opera Co. 
Mgt. Norbert Salter, 119 W. 57th St., New York 


Burnerdene MASON] 


DRAMATIC CONTRALTO 
Concert, Recital and Oratorio 


Management: Wilson Lamb, Metropolitan Bidg., Orange, N. J. 


ARVID SAMUELSON 


PIANIST 











0 
regan { Sat fH 


Studio 522 
Steinway Hall, New York 


WILLIAM J. REDDICK 


TEACHER OF PIANO 
HARMONY AND COMPOSITION 
Residence; 319 West 95th St., N. Y. Phone; 10021 River 


1560 








“Spring Is Here” “Joyous Youth” “Bubbies” 
and Other Songs by 


MABELANNA CORBY 


From Your Dealer or Direct 
Cs RBY-LEWI 
ONCERT SONG 

65 Orange Road 


curnxk HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1616 Chestnut Street 


Training 
166 W. 72nd St., New York City. Tel. 2165 Endicott 


PAUL SAVAGE 


VOICE 
516 Steinway Hall New York 


Montclair, New Jersey 





Philadelphia 














COENRAAD V. 30% 


ACCOMP ANIST—-COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 


THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., N. Y. 








BENDITZKY 


ELAINE PLACE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Studio: 25 W. 51 Bt, 
Steinway Hall, New Torn N. ¥. Tel. Circle 1617 








ALBERTO 


BIMBONI 


Masical Director 
Care Judson Radio Program 
orporation 
1618 Steinway Hall, New York 
Telephone: Circle 7270 


: WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 West 40th St., New York City 
Tel. Penn. 4897 








19 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 




















SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
10324 Circle 





KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY - 


ELLA BACKUS-BEHR 


231 West 96th Street, New York 


PHONE 1464 RIVERSIDE 
BARONESS 


OLGA VON TURK-ROHN 


PRIMA DONNA SOPRANO VOICE PEDAGOG 
14th Floor, Kimball Hall, Chicago, Ill. 
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BOUSON 


COLORATURA SOPRA 
Standard Booking Office, 17 E. ry Pst. N.Y. 


BLEAKLEY 


SOPRANO 
Address: 134 W. 73rd Street, New York 
Telephone: 2589 Susquehanna 


MME. GITA GLAZE 
VOICE PRODUCTION 


Address 119 West 80th St., New York 
Phone 0634 Endicott 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK 
Artist Teacher 


“Internationally recognized as a Voice Builder, Voice 
Repairer and Coach.’ 

Opera, Oratorio, Concert, Diction. Teacher of Lucille 
Lawrence and many other successful singers. Studio: 
Hotel Metropole, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE MARGARET E. MacGONACHIE 


STUDIOS OF MUSIC 
Voice and Piano Brownsville, Texas 


JERDONE BRADFORD 


CONTRALTO 
Formal and Informal Music 
Mét.: Roland A. Gibson, 231 B. 13th St., New York 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
608 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 


Associated with Frank La Forge 
14 West 68th St. New York City 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and poe, Fa Church, Temple 
Beth-El, Union ical Seminary, 
412 Fifth Theol ew York 


OTTO LUENING 


2% years executive director Overa Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
305 West 92nd St., N. ¥Y. Tel.: Riverside 7184 


{ BUTLER == 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
512 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 


? HAMILTON MORRIS 


Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
169 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. 6935 Lafayette 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHeRMAN Square Stupios: 160 W. 73rd 8t., New York City 
Tol.: Trafalgar 6701 and Endicott 0748 


RUTH J. KENNARD 


TEACHER PIANO-HARMONY 
Children «@ 8 





>=7OZ | PR PN 




















Columbia 
































Yascha FISHBERG 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
314 West 94th St., N.Y. Tel.: 2067 Riverside 


RUDOLPH REUTER 


— = _ Pianist = 
IN AMERICA 1928-1929 


Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, 113 West 57 St.,N.Y. 
er Mr. Virgil Smith, Fine Arts Bidg., Chieage 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Howwen USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 fe mentee ye +, 113 W. 67th St. 
Add 150th St. 
Tel. Mott Haven 363. New York 











“== MARECHAL 


Soloist with inte Fiodciohin, Chica °. Minneapolis, St. Louis orchestras 


— OCTOBER-DEC — — 1929 


+ + @ master cellist.”"—New York 1 dong (Olin Down 
. an artist of uncommon grain.’’—Herald- Tribune (Gilman). 


“Symphony brine back Mar 


al, greatest cellist.’ icago American. 


“Marechal is, like Casals, a superman on the cello.“—Minneapolis Journal. 
“A truly great cellist—one doubts if one has heard a more compelling tone.”’—St. 


Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Management: 


Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, 


New York City 





pameee: 828 Carnegie Hall, New York City 
25 East 77th St. Phove: Rhinelander 5668 





MARGARITA MELROSE 


PIANIST 
edt = iar Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
255 Bensonhurst 
“Miss sihes yd ~~ of the West with a tone which 
is vigorous, not to say thundering.”’"——-N. Y. World. 


FRANCES SEBEL 


SOPRAN 


Hotel Franklin Towers, 333 West 86th St., New York 
Telephone: 5380 Schuyler 


Maude De Voe 


Soprano and Teacher 


Studio: 
1425 Broadway (Room 43) New York 
(Visuola Exponent) 
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LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


Teacher of J. Claussen, 
Claire Dux, Helen Stan- 
ley and many other fa- 
mous singers, 

Will open his VOICE 
STUDIO in LOS AN- 
GELES, CAL., Sept. 9, 
1929. 


L. E. Behymer, Manager, Auditorium Bldg. 


ANNE YAGO 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT — OPERA — ORATORIO 


Address Box 231, East Falls Church, Virginia 


JOSEPHINE 
LYDSTON SEYL 


SOPRANO 
COSTUME RECITALIST 


Manager, 640 Lyon & Healy 
Bidg., Chicago. Harrison 5182 


MINT Z 


SOPRANO 
Teacher of Singing 
115 West 7th St., Plainfield, N. J. 
Telephone: Plainfield 9299 


LJUNGKVIST 


TENOR 
‘L282 West End Avenue (Near Tird St.), New York. Tel. 1547 Endicen 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER-RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
29 West 57th Street, New York Plaza 2508 




















Concert 


ARCHIBALD 
Accompanist 


SESSIONS *“c= 


616 Steinway Hall, Wednesdays 
Phone: Circle 5833 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West lith St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
Fine Arts wi 








Chicago 


G. RESCHIGLIAN 


OPERA AND CONCERT TENOR 
Soloist—-St. Vincent Ferrer, N. 


Voeal Studio-202 W. 79 St, N. ¥. C. Tel. Endicott 8427 


BELLE FISCH SILVERMAN 


VOICE BUILDING 
REPERTOIRE COACHING 
Address: 301 Clinton Ave., Newark, N. J. 
Telephones: Waverly 4200 and Terrace 8915 


ALEXANDER ROSANOFF 


Teacher of Singin 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and leading 
opera houses in PP R by 

Serafin and Koussev: 
Studio: Hotei Ansonia, Bway & 734 St., New York 


V. COLOMBATI 


VOICE PLACEMENT-——COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Studio: 226 West 70th Street, New York 
Susquehanna 1980 


wt ty 


Croxton Management, Hotel 
Hamilton, West 73d Street, 
New York 























VOICE BUILDER 
Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 

Telephone Monument 0777. 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD., 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 
Complete Catalogues post free on application 























WIGTOR HARRI 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. 3053 Circle 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL IN ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest In opera 


Apply to President fer all Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Broadway New Yerk 





ARIADNE HOLMES EDWARDS 


the arit 
and DE LUCA, Studio 803, STEINWAY oo 
113 West 57th St.. New Yerk. Tel. Circle 327 


RALPH ANGELL 


CCOMP. 
3536—79th eusee fo ag Tae hts, L. I. 
Telephone: Hayvemeyer $800 








MME. JEANNETTE CAZEAUX 
LYRIC SOPRANO 
Specialist in teaching singers the difficult art of 
French songs and their perfect vocal rendition. 
134 W. 93rd St., N. Y. Tel.: 0361 Riverside 


MR. & MRS. JASCHA HA FASTOFSKY 


Bank a pes "ota “7 4, Rockaway Beach 
Tel. Belle Harbor 4620 
253 Amberst Ave., Jamaica, N. Y.—Tel. Republic 5156 


DORA ROSE 


SOPRANO 
Concert Mgt. Harry end Arthur Culbertson of New York 
33 W. 42nd &t., New York $525 Blackstone Ave., Chicago 











VOICES ARTISTICALLY PLACED AND 
DEVELOPED 


Coaching in French and Itelian Diction 
Piano Instruction 
VACCARO OPERA COMPANY 
Vanderbilt Studios, 15 East 38th Street, New York 


THE RIGHT WAY TO SING 


HAVB YOU FOUND IT? 
“Tus Voice aNp Irs Svoconssru: Use,” mailed free on 
request: address J. PARMA ROGER, Metropolitan 
Opera House Studios, 1425 Broadway, New York. 








Professor 


ISSAY BARMAS 


“Teacher of Many Famous Violinists” 
Brandenburgische Strasse 20, Berlin- Wilmersdor! 


KEATOR 


Organist ané Director of Musie 
St. Andrew's M. B. Chureh 





Ss. 123 West 16th Bt. New York City 


Special music by noted soloists 
every Sunday morning until August 


ne. Theatre 


Opera, Musical Comedy, Drama and 





the Dance, Lyric Interpretation, Art and 

Science of putting Vocal Selections across. 

Musical Stock Training and Theatre appearances 

while learning, stressing Artistry, 

Advisory Director? Personality 

Wa. A. Brapr 
Sir Joun 

MartTin-Harver 

J. J, SHusert 


Debuts and Engagements. 
For Catalogue and auditione advise 
Secretary, ALVIENE BUILDING AND 
THEATRE 
66 West 85th St., New York, Ext. 41 





MUSICAL 


xGOODWIN 


Teacher of Piano—Accompanist 
, ae 360 outs Drive, New York City 
Telephone: Academy 5107 


ROMAN PRYDATKEVITCH 


VIOLINIST AND COMPOSER 
Member Faculty Zechwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy 
1416 Steinway Hall New York 


BEATRICE MAC CUE 


CONTRALTO 
Concert—Oratorio 
Mét.: Standard Booking Office, 17 East 42nd St., N. Y. 


MRS. HARVEY D. INGALSBE 


Private eroens once in in Piano, ive 
nes. Peychology "an | *Pedagog a 
Studio—87 Hamilton Place, ork City 

Arpuication By Main no 


THEODORE KATZ 


VIOLINIST 
id Auer and Lucien 
Bro: 














Methods :—Leo 
618 West 142nd Street, New 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


AWEINBERG 


Concert Pianist—Com poser 
Organist 
Studios reopen October Ist 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
APPLIED MUSIC 


Kate S. Chittenden, Dean 


Announces the removal of its 
studios on October 1 to 


230 West 59th St., 


TENOR 
Voice—Teaching 
instruction- 
That- Builds 
2231 Broadway 
New York 
Telephone 
Tra. 3614 


VIOLA KLAISS 


Solo Organist of 
The Commodore, Philadelphia 


pet 
rst 7543 





CHICAGO 








New York 

















iif 


. 
ENTURY gives you the world’s best music 
beautifully printed on the best paper! What 


more can sheet music be! 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(20c in 
Canada), all certified to be exactly as the masters 
wrote them. Ask for Century—Patronize the Century 
Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
free on request. 


dealer. 


Thousands of successful teachers use and recommend 
CENTURY CERTIFIED MUSIC exclusively—be- 
cause they know it is all that good music can be at 
half the price or less; and they know 

parents appreciate the saving. 


SHEET MUSIC 


You can’t buy better— 
why pay more? 


There are over 2500 com- 1 





CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
203 W. 40th Street, New York City 








COURIER 


FREDERICK =CROMWEED 


ee AND INSTRUCTOR 
65 East 175th St., Tel. Bingham 8529 


August 24, 1929 


CATHERINE DE VOGEL 


Recitalist of Folk Songs In costumes from 
Holland, France, England and German 
1314 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. Wash. Hgts. 7586 
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Schillings Acclaimed as Conductor 
of the “Ring” at Berlin Staatsoper 


German Festival Season in Full Swing—A Movement to Improve the 
Maennerchor—A Nordic Festival—Bodanzky 
Conducts in Heidelberg 


Bertrn.—Max von Schillings, whose sud- 
den dismissal from his post of Intendant of 
the Berlin State Opera created a sensation 
about four years ago, is back in his old 
sphere of activity, not as opera director, 
but as conductor. Guest-conductor is the 
official title under which he re-introduced 
himself to his old public; but this probably 
only indicates the diplomatic modus operandi 
by which the authorities are securing the 
services of one of the ablest Wagnerian con- 
ductors now available in Germany. The 
feuds and passions which led to the termina- 
tion of Schillings’ contract, preceded by the 
resignation of Dr. Fritz Stiedry as first con- 
ductor, have long blown over; and it is ex- 
pected that both Schillings and Stiedry will 
often be seen at one or the other of Berlin’s 
operatic conductorial desks. 

Some weeks ago Schillings was invited to 
conduct a revival of his own Mona Lisa, 
and was welcomed back by the public with 
gréat enthusiasm. This, it is now seen, was 
only a prelude to further activities; and his 
engagement to conduct the entire Nibelungen 
Ring was in the logical sequence of events. 
It was a fine display of his powers, and his 
qualities were duly appreciated both in the 
press and by the public, which filled the audi- 
torium to the last seat. 

An Open-Arr WAGNER FEsTIvVAL 

Schillings was also chief conductor of the 
Wagner cycle in the forest theater of Zop- 
port, on the Baltic Sea, near Danzig. This 
open-air theater has for a number of years 
won a constantly increasing reputation for 
its remarkable performances during the sum- 
mer months. This time Die Meistersinger 
was chosen, the cast of the five perform- 
ances including prominent singers, mostly 
members of the Berlin State Opera, such as 
Géta Ljungberg, Margarete Arndt-Ober, 
Max Roth, Emanual List, Leo Schiitzendorff. 
Hermann Merz, as stage manager, had to 
grapple with the difficult task of adapting the 
limited and often primitive technical means 
of an open-air theater to the demands of 
Wagner’s drama. 

While Berlin’s major musical activities 
are suspended for the summer, the rest of 

rmany is indulging in music festivals of 
various kinds. The Munich opera festival 
and the Baden-Baden Chamber Music Festi- 
vals have been described elsewhere in the 
MusicaL Courier. Of similar interest are 
the historical festivals given in Wirzburg 
and Bruchsaal, the former being devoted to 
Mozart. 

A Mozart FestivaAt IN A CASTLE 

The old city of Wiirzburg, architecturally 
one of the finest places in Europe, is par- 
ticularly proud of its wonderful castle. Mo- 
zart’s. music seems more at home in the 
famous Kaisersaal of this castle, with its 
splendid and noble decorations, its fine pro- 
portions, its illumination by hundreds of can- 
dles, than in our modern matter-of-fact con- 





JULIETTE LIPPE, 
a leading member of the German Opera 
Company, who has been touring Europe 
this summer. Following her attendance 
at the Salzburg Festival and a sojourn 
in Paris, Mme. Lippe will return to 
New York to prepare for the coming 

season’s activities. 


cert halls. Hermann Zilcher, director of the 
Wirzburg conservatory, was the leading 
personality of this Mozart Festival, as con- 
ductor and as pianist. Carl Flesch also par- 
ticipated as soloist, and Margarete Perras, 
of the Berlin Municipal Opera, at the last 
moment replaced Elizabeth Schumann, of 
Vienna. The Schiering String Quartet, and 
the clarinet virtuoso, Gustav Steinkamp, 
completed the list of soloists. 

The two orchestral and two chamber mu- 
sic programs contained works by Mozart 
and by some of his most prominent contem- 
poraries, including Haydn’s symphony, Le 
Midi; Beethoven’s first symphony; Haydn’s 
string quartet in D minor; a ballet-suite by 
Rameau; Bach’s G minor sonata for violin 
solo; two quintets for wind instruments by 
Anton Reicha and Franz Danzi. Of Mo- 
zart’s works the Jupiter symphony, the Kleine 
Nachtmusik, various songs and arias, con- 
certos for piano, violin, and clarinet were 
performed. Hermann Zilcher contributed 
two compositions of his own; a pleasing 
and melodious dance-fantasy, An Mozart, 
and a Nachtmusik for soprano solo, male 
chorus and orchestra. 


ANOTHER CASTLE FESTIVAL 

In the Princes’ Hall of the Bruchsaal cas- 
tle a chamber music program of fine and un- 
familiar old music excited considerable in- 
terest. All the pieces performed had been 
found in the musical library of Count von 
Schénborn, a descendant of the architect of 
the fine Bruchsaal palace. Joseph Krips, 
chief conductor of the Karlsruhe Opera, 
was in charge of the performances; Fritz 
Zobeley, a young musicologist from Heidel- 
berg, had skillfully arranged the pieces 
chosen. The program comprised an unpub- 
lished but valuable Haydn symphony, L’Im- 
periale; a sinfonia by Telemann; a double 
concerto for violins and oboes by Brescia- 
nello, one-time Kapellmeister to one of the 
Dukes of Wiirttemberg; arias by Handel 
and famous Italian masters; a string trio 
by the Viennese composer, Ferdinand Kauer, 
and a piece for cembalo attributed to J. S. 
Bach. 

UpLirtinc THE MAENNERCHOR 

In Nuremberg the second Singers’ Week 
has taken place. The purpose of this insti- 
tution, founded by the German Sangerbund, 
is to open the way for talented young com- 
posers and to exercise a beneficial influence 
on the numerous smaller male choral socie- 
ties. New pieces of a popular character had 
especially been demanded for the competi- 
tion this year. About fifty smaller and larger 
compositions for male chorus had been chosen 
for performance and were heard in five con- 
certs. More than 2,100 compositions had 
been sent in. Intentionally compositions by 
well-known, prominent specialists in male 
voice writing like Hugo Kaun, Erwin Lend- 
vai, Richard Trunk and a few others had 
been disregarded in favor of less renowned 
composers. The artistic result of the com- 
petition has been of considerable interest, 
though the special aim of the festival, the 
promotion of a higher quality of popular 
choral music, was hardly attained. 

Nearly all the compositions, however, man- 
ifested the tendency of leaving the trodden 
path, of striving towards a new style of 
choral writing, towards new effects of sound. 
Some composers of note lay much stress on 
settings of old folksongs, on reviving the 
glorious choral art of bygone centuries, either 
by actual arrangements of old masterpieces 
for modern use, or by fructifying modern art 
with ideas gained from the study of the old 
masters. Other composers seek new effects 
in the combination of chorus with instru- 
mental music in the chamber style, and just 
in this class some of the most remarkable 
pieces of the festival aroused special atten- 
tion. Max Gebhard, for instance, contributed 
a cycle of five choral songs, with accompani- 
ment of organ, flute, clarinet, bassoon, trum- 
pet, horn, trombone, manifesting in this 
composition, entitled Tagleben, a very re- 
markable power of construction. 


An OricInAL CoMBINATION 
A serenade for three-part male chorus 
with soprano solo, flute, oboe, clarinet, bas- 
soon and lute, by the young Munich com- 
poser, Hans Sachsse, was one of the most 
pleasing works of the festival. Hugo Herr- 


mann, who spent several years in America, 
is counted among the most remarkable spe- 
cialists of choral writing in Germany. His 
so-called double-variations op. 55, for male 
chorus a cappella, flute, violin, viola and cello, 
present a novel and interesting constructive 
idea, 

A remarkable feature of the five programs 
was the preference for three-part writing, in 
opposition to the formerly customary four- 
part male chorus. In the limited compass of 
the male chorus three parts undoubtedly 
offer certain advantages of flexibility, mel- 
odic design and clearness of part-writing, 
whereas four parts often sound ponderous 
and are likely to obstruct one another. 

A Norpic Music Festiva. 

In Kiel, where close relations have always 
existed to the Scandinavian countries, a 
Scandinavian-Germanic music festival has 
taken place, as part of the Nordisch- 
Deutsche Woche. Three choral concerts 
were given in the fine old Cathedral of St. 
Nicholas, and an orchestral concert in the 
opera house. Bach’s St. Matthew’s Passion 
and Bruckner’s Mass in E minor were the 
most important works performed. _ 

Young Kurt Thomas, of Leipsic, who 
within a few years has gained considerable 
reputation as a composer of choral music 
especially, came out with a new work, a 
cantata, op. 12, on the chorale, Jerusalem du 
hochgebaute Stadt, for eight-part chorus, 
soli, organ and orchestra. This composition 
is a new proof of Thomas’ extraordinary 
capacities and produced an unusual impres- 
sion. 

Niels O. Raastadt, cathedral organist of 
Copenhagen, brought out a new mass for 

(Continued on page 28) 


San Francisco Musical Association 
Plans Winter Season 


San Francisco, Cat.—J. B. Levison, 
President of the Musical Association of San 
Francisco, which maintains the San Francis- 
co Symphony Orchestra, has issued an an- 
nouncement to the effect that the nineteenth 
season of the orchestra will open on Octo- 
ber 25. The orchestra will continue under 
the direction of Alfred Hertz for the fif- 
teenth consecutive season. 

Owing to the many requests that have 
been made for a return to the Sunday after- 
noon series, the Board of Governors has de- 
cided to meet this popular demand. There- 
fore the regular series of Friday and Sunday 
afternoon programs will be given in the Cur- 
ran Theatre and on alternate Sunday after- 
noons the Popular Concerts will be pre- 
sented. 

Mr. Hertz is spending a large portion of 
his summer looking over new scores and 
promises many interesting and sensational 
works. 

Negotiations are now under way for solo- 
ists. However, arrangements have been com- 
pleted to head the list with Vladimir Horo- 
witz, pianist, who is making his first Pa- 
cific Coast tour this winter after over- 
whelming capacity audiences throughout the 
East during the past two years. 

With the exception of Karl Rissland, for- 
merly of the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, who will be the first trumpeter this 
season, the personnel of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra remains the same as in 
the past with Mishel Piastro again occupying 
the concert-master’s seat and Michel Penha 
heading the ’cello section. 

All business transactions of the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony Orchestra will again be 
handled by A. W. Widenham, for many 
years its secretary-manager and his assistant, 
Gerald G. Ross, with Peter D. Conley con- 
tinuing as cashier and director of ticket sales. 
—C.H. A. 


New Operas Abroad 


Bertin.—Franco Alfano has completed a 
new opera, entitled Freddy, based on Ugo 
Falena’s. play, The Last Lord. Alfredo 
Casella’s new opera is entitled La donna 
servante. Erwin Dressel, author of the suc- 
cessful piece, Poor Columbus, has written 
two new operas, namely Maria’s Rosen- 
band, and Pilgrimage to the Christ Child. 
Karol Rathaus’s first opera, to be produced 
by Erich Kleiber in Berlin, is entitled 
Fremde Erde, and Dimitri Schostakowitsch’s 
first opera is named The Nose and will be 
produced by Klemperer in Berlin. Jaromir 
Weinberger, whose Schwanda, der Dudel- 
sackpfeifer, is perhaps the most successful 
and surely the most frequently performed 
opera within decades, is writing a new opera, 
The Beloved Voice, as well as a symphonic 
poem, Christmas. Weinberger, a few years 
ago, was connected with the musical faculty 
of the Utica University. Alois Haba is at 


WILLIAM BRADY, 
who has had such a busy swmmer season 
teaching that it has necessitated his re- 
maining at his studio in New York and 
foregoing all possibility of a vacation. 
Among the well known artists now 
studying with Mr. Brady are Kathryn 
Meisle, contralto, who recently returned 
from her successful appearances in Ger- 
many; Leone Kruse, formerly of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, who has been en- 
gaged to sing in Budapest, Kiln and 
Prague during next season, and Cole- 
man Sargent, of the American Opera 
Company. 





work upon an opera written in quarter 
tones. ER. P. 


Haydn Festival for Vienna 


VIENNA.—A committee has been consti- 
tuted under official auspices for the prepara- 
tion of the Haydn Festival to be held in 
Vienna in 1932, in connection with the 200th 
anniversary of the composer’s birth. The 
festival is to be on a gigantic scale, and will 
attempt to give a cross section of musical 
and theatrical life of the past, present and 
future. Among the ambitious plans of the 
promoters are short seasons of guest per- 
formances by companies from La Scala, 
the Paris Grand Opera, the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, the Berlin States Opera, 
The Leningrad Academic Opera, the Con- 
certgebouw Orchestra and others. The fes- 
tival is to extend over several months. The 
I. S. C. M. has decided to hold its 1932 fes- 
tival in Vienna during the Haydn celebra- 
tions, | 


Don Quichotte to Be Revived by 
Chicago Opera 


Don Quichotte, an opera in five acts by 
Massenet, is to be revived for the 1929-30 
season in the New Civic Opera House, ac- 
cording to announcement by the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company. Vanni-Marcoux, 
who sang the role at its first American per- 
formance in Philadelphia on November 15, 
1913, and likewise in the first Chicago per- 
formance, has been chosen to interpret this 
exacting part. 

The role of La Belle Dulcinee has been 
given to Hallie Stiles, new-comer to the 
Chicago Civic Opera Company, who has 
sung the role with Marcoux in France. 
Sancho will be sung by Desire Defrere. 


Paul Boepple Leaves for Europe 


Paul Boepple, director of the American 
Institute of Dalcroze Eurythmics, has left 
to preside at the International Congress of 
Dalcroze Teachers Associations, which will 
be held this year at Geneva. Mr. Boepple 
has just finished a successful six weeks sum- 
mer course in Dalcroze Eurythmic Impro- 
visation and ear training, which he gave at 
his summer school at Lucerne—in Maine, 
where he was assisted by Miss Gabrielle 
Egger, who will continue the Dalcroze 
classes during the month of August at Lu- 
cerne, Bar Harbor and Seal Harbor. The 
fall season will open at New York on Oc- 
tober 7, and will continue until May 31, 1930. 


Pinnera Returning on Leviathan 


A cable just received by the soprano’s man- 
agers announces that Gina Pinnera will sail 
from Europe on the S.S. Leviathan on Aug- 
ust 27, arriving at New York on September 
2. In the interim, the artist, who has been 
traveling in France and Germany, will rest 
at one of the German spas. 
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Baden-Baden Festival Tries to Solve 
the Problems of Talkies and Radio 


Lindbergh’s Flight the Subject of a Resaititde Work—Hindemith’s 
Lehrstiick Starts a Near-Riot—America’s * 
Lampooned. 


Babbitts 


BADEN-BapeN. — Once more “German 
chamber Music at Baden-Baden.” The same 
old town, and the same Donaueschingen 
crowd which has moved to Baden-Baden for 
the last few years. The same—and yet not 
the same. :Have we aged, or is the festival 
idea wearing out? There is a much smaller 
public than previously, which may be due to 
this year’s program, with its special appeal 
to the amateurs (and professionals ) of radio 
and talking pictures. Fewer musicians here, 
and less “misera plebs And those who are 
here for the festival seem to have changed. 
Where is the spirit of good fellowship that 
prevailed at Donaueschingen? The young- 
sters of then have become “arrivés,” and 
Paul Hindemith, uncrowned king of the fes 
tival, plays much the same role that Richard 
Strauss played at the first Donaueschingen 
gathering, for he is the grand maitre of 
German music now. 

New composers are here, who were then 
still in Kurt Weill, for instance, 
and Hanns Eisler (to mention two of the 
most gifted ones) But they, too, are by 
now recognized and successiul; not fron 


their teens 


Beden- ees 


THE KURHAUS 


deurs and revolutionaries, such as the Hin 
demiths and Kreneks were six years ago. 
The young composers of the latest genera- 
tion are not Bohemians; they arrive in their 
own luxurious cars; they are successful and 
prosperous. Why? No use bewailing the 
fate of Franz Schubert, that favorite “exam- 
ple” to starving young composers. The point 
is that our youngsters go with their time, 
not ahead of it as their predecessors did. 
They write, not for the future but for their 
own generation, and what they write is born 
ot the spirit of their epoch. Ours has been 
called the mechanical age, and the Baden- 
Baden festival of 1929 is devoted to modern 
mechanics and its two prime musical devices 

the radio, and the talking picture 

Musicat TALKIes By HINDEMITH 

MILHAUD 

Such are the problems that our 

young musicians deal with, 


AND 


wide- 


awake and it is 


“OFF DI a8 
Right to left: Heinrich Burkard; 
opera, Poor ( ‘olumbus) ; 


AT B. 


where the concerts of 


AT BADEN-B. 
lfons a ssel (composer of a successful American 
Paul Hinde mith 


‘Pep” and 


just as well. Experiments are ever welcome, 
and especially so in the realm of the cinema, 
which thus far is frankly a commercial af- 
fair. To see men like Darius Milhaud and 
Paul Hindemith experimenting with it is 
saps t even though, judging by the 
Baden-Baden specimens, the experiments 
have not penetrated very far. Hindemith 
contributed his Vormittagsspuk (Morning 
Hoax), written for the player-piano and 
done here at last year’s festival, now fitted 
to a moving picture -which is rather a 
roundabout way of arriving at the desired 
result. This time it is not the player-piano 
that plays the tune, but the film. Musically, 
then, it is a reproduced reproduction, as it 
were, 

The “story” of the picture is an attempt 
at “abstraction”: no story at all, just a series 
of comedy tricks of a rather infantile nature, 
We seem to be back in the beginnings of 
the mute picture, for this is all very much 
like those dear old one-act film farces of a 
quarter century ago. The actors are again 
anonymous and of little import, save for the 
presence in the “cast” of Darius Milhaud 


{1DEN-BADEN, 


the festival were given. 


himself, who does a few skips or somer- 
saults and seems to enjoy it. 

La p'tite Lilie, Milhaud’s own talking film, 
came into being the other way round. = 
is an old mute picture, and rather looks i 
Milhaud undertook to write the music a 
it three years later and did it cleverly. The 
principal song is a topical Parisian “hit,” 
but Milhaud persiflages and transforms it 
deftly and with wit, and shows his added 
versatility by singing short phrases of the 
song now and then. It is lots of fun. 

“Tue Worwp’s MELopy” 

Typically German is the “big” picture of 
the Baden-Baden show, entitled The World’s 
Melody. The Hamburg-American Line fi- 
nanced it, obviously for propaganda, but the 
result goes far beyond that. It is a travel 
picture done with the Russian Potemkin tech- 
nic, with a latent pacifist tendency. Music 
plays a minor part; it is a “noise film” rather 


{DEN. 


: Darius Milhaud; and Mme. Milhaud, 


COURIER 


than a musical one. It demonstrates what 
science, practically applied, will eventually 
do for the talkies. 

Between talkie experiments and _ radio 
problems the program included—by way of 
relief from problems—Music for Amateurs. 
This generic title covered pieces by Jorgen 

3entzon, a Dane; Alois Pachernegg, an 
Austrian; Walter Leigh, an Englishman; 
and by three Germans—Paul Gross, Wag- 
ner-Regeny and Friedrich Wilhelm Lothar. 
All of it is meant for school and amateur 
orchestras. The trouble is that most of it is 
so difficult that professionals will just be 
able to play it. Bentzon’s Variations on a 
Danish Folk Song struck me as the cleverest 
and briskest of all the pieces heard that 
night—really original and amusing music, 
and Gross’ Choir Cantata as the most seri- 
ous. For the rest, I admit I preferred to 
listen to the Municipal Band playing Puc- 
cini in the cool Municipal Park nearby. If 
I missed some good music, Puccini made up 
for it. 

Two Aspects oF AMERICA 

The great musical event (scheduled as 

such) of the festival was the production of 
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the second — public— performance, even 
though Lindbergh’s Flight is composed ex- 
pressly for the radio, to suit its acoustic re- 
quirements and possibilities. The latter are 
amply used: the noise of the propellers, the 
ocean waves, the shrieking, howling crowd 
greeting Lindbergh’s arrival at Paris (from 
the actual gramophone record) prove excit- 
ing, gripping, often overwhelming, even 
though it is merely a small talking machine 
that produces them. 

In the music Weill has resorted almost 
exclusively to his own type of jazz familiar 
from his Drei-Groschen Oper: liter rary jazz, 
so to speak, or “chamber jazz.” He gives 
his best and deepest, however, in the lyrical 
portions, such as Lindbergh’s dialogue with 
the motor while in full flight, or in the cho- 
rus in which America speculates, in breath- 
less tension, on the outcome of Lindbergh’s 
flight. Hindemith contributed a lovely con- 
tralto song, the subject of which is Sleep 
enticing Lindbergh during his flight; also 
intensely dramatic scenes such as the scene 
of the Fog, and the Snowstorm, all in Hin- 
demith’s own characteristic chamber music 
style. Pathos is completely lacking in this 


KURT WEILL, 


who composed Lindbergh's Flight jointly with Hindemith, 


rehearsing with Josef Witt 


(left) who sang the part of Lindbergh. 


a cantata for radio, entitled Lindbergh’s 
Flight. Hommage a l’Amerique. And lest 
America may feel all too flattered, the same 
program brought another “American” piece 
called Pep, or God’s Own Country, with 
words by Lion Feuchtwanger and music by 
Walter Goehr. 

The words for Lindbergh’s Flight are by 
Bert Brecht, famous for his modernized 
version of the Beggars’ Opera; the music 
is the joint work of Paul Hindemith and 
Kurt Weill, the latter being the composer of 
the now famous German version of the Beg- 
gars’ Opera. That sort of collaboration be- 
tween two composers seems to be the new 
fashion of the Baden-Baden circle: the ex- 
ample of operetta authors is contagious. In 
this case Hindemith and Weill divided the 
work between them logically. Weill com- 


cantata of the 
of the Twentieth Century, 
fact, yet humanly appealing, 


American hero. He is a hero 

quiet, matter-of- 

even touching. 
“PEP” 

The other side of America—as Germany 
sees it—is the subject of Pep, or God’s Own 
Country. A suite of dances comprising in 
turn tango, blues, waltz, foxtrot, and tango- 
blues. Listen to some of the words: “Pep 
probably derives from pepper. It means: 
Heads up! Hurrah! Courage! and the like. 
Americans use it as accompaniment to their 
day’s work. It applies to every situation, in 
intercourse with humans, animals, autos and 
authorities.’ And so on. The words were 
published some time ago. Lion Feucht- 
wanger, the author, famous for best-sellers 
such as Power and the Ugly Duchess, mod- 


BETWEEN REHEARSALS FOR LINDBERGH'S FLIGHT. 


Left to right: Dr. Hans Heinsheimer, 
nese publishing firm for modern music ; 
Die Drei Groschen Oper; Ernst Wolff, 
who sang Lindbergh; 


one of the outstanding German operatic 


posed all that concerns Lindbergh personally, 
and Hindemith set to music the surrounding 
universe. The result is, to my mind, one 
of the few important choral compositions 
written in late years. 
New WaAys 

We heard the piece twice. Once via radio, 
cozily seated in arm chairs, smoking our 
cigarettes; and again in public performance, 
with the performers in full sight. Opinions 
were divided as to what was more effective. 
I, for one, had the stronger impression from 


AND MEANS 


representative of the Universal Edition, the Vien- 
Kurt Weill, composer of Lindbergh's Flight and 
conductor from Frankfort; 
and Max Brand from Vienna, composer of Machinist Hopkins, 


Jose f Witt, 


tenor, 


successes of the last season. 


behind an 
Wet- 


estly (and perhaps wisely) hid 
English translation of his name: J. L. 
cheek. 

Walter Goehr’s music is clever enough; 
he seems to be one of the few young Ger- 
mans who are able to write jazz of the 
American type. The blues, sung by M. B. 
W. Smith (Feuchtwanger’s conception of 
Babbitt), is amusing; Louetta Frink, repre- 
senting American Womanhood (again as 
Germany sees it) indulges rather too freely 


(Continued on page 7) 
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KATHRYN MEISLE | 


Returns from European Conquests 


Contrary to the custom of most artists 
who follow the crowd and go to Europe 
during the summer months, Kathryn Meisle 
returned to the States from Europe only re- 
cently. From abroad we had heard that the 
contralto had received much praise for both 
her operatic and concert performances, and 
Charles Wagner made a frank statement, on 
his return from France, that on hearing 
the well known contralto sing for the first 
time on the trip, he immediately classed 
Kathryn Meisle among the foremost artists 
of the day. 

When we reminded Miss Meisle of all the 
nice things we had heard about her she 
very graciously smiled and said, “Well, they 
were all very kind to me and I certainly am 
glad that my work was enjoyed. It means 
much to me that reports of this sort should 
follow my singing because my profession is 
the greatest thing in my life.” 

It was only natural that we should ask 
her where she had appeared, as from such 
data one usually can deduct much; we were 
interested to know that Scheveningen, Hol- 
land, and Cologne had been her two main 
points of concentration. In the former she 
gave concerts and in Cologne opera was her 
medium. 

In speaking of these operatic appearances 
Miss Meisle commented that she was partic- 
ularly pleased and impressed with the fact 
that she was permitted to sing Italian opera 
in Italian, at a German opera house. “Of 
course you know that that, as a rule, is not 
allowed,” Miss Meisle explained. “The Ger- 
mans want to understand what they are lis- 
tening to and every opera performed there 
has an excellent translation. However, it 
tloes seem strange, for one who is used to 
hearing ‘Pagliacci’ called by its Italian pro- 


MUSICAL 


Discusses Her Trip and Her 
Ideas About Opera and Con- 
cert. Interesting Season 
Awaits Her. Her Devotion 


to America and Her Art. 
nunciation, to hear it transformed into ‘Ba- 
jazzo’! 

“T can readily appreciate, though,” con- 
tinued Miss Meisle, “how any nation wishes 
to understand what it is listening to; for 
this very reason I am strongly in favor of 
opera in English, and I should be the first 
one to offer a congratulatory word whenever 
good translations of opera librettos are 
made.” 

“But opera in English does not seem to 
take with the English speaking public,” we 
commented. 

And Miss Meisle emphatically made an- 
swer, “Because with one or two exceptions 
there are no really valuable translations. 
You must remember “that when I say ‘valu- 
able translations’ I mean one which is as 
carefully studied out as was the original 
libretto. A composer of opera has the li- 
bretto and music so closely allied that I ad- 
mit it would be a magnificent achievement 
to have a satisfying translation. But I do 
feel that there is someone in this great 
wide world who has that ability, and I do 
wish that either he or she would put it into 
execution.’ 

“But to get back to you, 
we interrupted. 

“T can only tell you again that I did enjoy 
my stay in Europe ; it is an extraordinarily 
interesting region, countless places to go to 
and so much antiquity to learn from. It was 
fascinating from many angles, especially 
from the fact that music is part of the 
European and that it is a source of great 
satisfaction to perform there. And I assure 
you that concerts are patronized; I remem- 
ber that at one recital of Mahler music the 
concert hall was simply jammed,—and it was 
a large hall,—and everyone seemed to know 


Miss Meisle,” 


COURIER 


what it was all about. I do think that here 
the understanding of this difficult composer 
would be limited to a small audience. This 
is all due, of course, to the fact that the 
European has time for art where in Amer- 
ica music is still a luxury. This is no criti- 
cism on my part, I assure you, it is merely 
a recognition that America is a young coun- 
try and that her chief interest has been in 
carving a place for herself among the na- 
tions of the world. I cannot forget that it 
was not many years ago that the Pilgrims 
landed here! I believe, however, that the 
American music public is by far the most 
critical, probably because the American looks 
on music as a form of recreation, and un- 
less he knows he will enjoy it he will not 
stand for it.” 

This statement of Miss Meisle’s is typical 
of the general impression we received of 
her: a generous, warm hearted woman, who 
wants to live and let live and who does not 
impose her critical attitude on anyone, real- 
izing that each and everyone has his struggle. 

Suddenly we realized that Miss Meisle had 
let us digress into philosophical bypaths, 
while we were quite determined to find out 
what Miss Meisle had planned for herself. 
There was nothing left to do but ask out- 
right, “What are your plans?” To which 
Miss Meisie made answer that she is leav- 
ing for the Coast in September to appear 
with the San Francisco and Los Angeles 
Opera companies—four weeks in each city— 
and will then remain on the Coast for con- 
cert engagements until the first of the year. 
She will then cover the Middle-West and 
East in concert also. 

Looking forward to late 1930 and into 
early 31, Miss Meisle has been engaged for 
concert and orchestral appearances in Ger- 
many and Holland and also operatic per- 
formances in Germany, for which country 
she will sail the early part of the summer 
of 1930. 

It came to our attention that Miss Meisle 
seems to have an equal amount of engage- 
ments in both opera and concert and we be- 
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she pre- 
that she 
stronger 


came quite curious as to which 
ferred. The truth of the matter is: 
loves both, with perhaps a little 
leaning toward concert work. 

“It is hard to make a decision of prefer- 
ence in such matters,” Miss Meisle mused, 
“because opera and concert are really very 
different. The fascination of opera lies in 
the large scale of operation, the orchestral 
background, chorus, scenery, while the fas- 
cination of concert singing lies in that the 
artist has to create for himself every vary- 
ing mood of his songs. Perhaps that is one 
reason why I would say that operatic sing- 
ing is less difficult than concert singing; in 
the former there are the countless aids ° 
found in the other roles, in concert one stands 
alone. I do believe, however, that the artist 
comes closer to his audience through con- 
cert, and therein lies the great satisfaction 
of the art of singing.” 

Miss Meisle has acquired her entire musi- 
cal education in this country and it has been 
a thorough one, if for no other reason than 
that she believes in a solid foundation. She 
is an accomplished pianist, a fact which she 
claims helps her considerably in her study. 
What is more, she is a thorough American, 
and she “boosts” everything that is Amer- 
ican; she thinks that the radio and vitaphone 
are fine musical assets, in that she is con- 
vinced that they familiarize the public with 
musical compositions as well as with the 
artists. 

“T have had some very interesting experi- 
ences as the result of singing on the radio,” 
the contralto said, “and it never fails that 
when I go to some unheard-of little hamlet 
someone comes to me and tells me that he 
has heard me on the radio. I feel that I 
have added many to my already long list of 
friends through this medium of expression, 
and who is the artist who does not need to 
constantly make new friends?” Miss Meisle 
beamed at us. 

Certain it is that the charming contralto 
must have no difficulty in making friends, 
judging by our own reactions. M. T 
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(Continued from page 6) 


in a long song which varies the same music 
in three different rhythms—waltz, foxtrot 
and tango-blues. The closing chorus is the 
best part, especially where it uses American 
hits such as the Banana song, of lamented 
memory. Here is where Goehr gets some 
real “pep” into his music. 

On the whole the Baden-Baden experi- 
ment proved that Radio Cantatas of the 
serious variety miss their mark. Paul 
Gross’ contemplative cantata, for instance, 
good music though it is, failed to grip the 
attention in the long run. The trouble is 
that we miss the personal contact with the 
performers, and interest begins to lag; un- 
less it is very lively music we hear. Only 
one of the serious radio pieces, Hanns Eis- 
ler’s Cantata, kept our interest from begin- 
ning to end. It is entitled Tempo of the 
Epoch, but the point is that it mocks rather 
than glorifies this favorite slogan of present 
day “Americanized” German mentality. It 
is a “light” work with a deep purpose, and 
the only one of the radio pieces heard that 
had a heart back of it. It is modern, not in 
the superficial sense, but in thought and 
musical language. [Eisler is undoubtedly 
one of the most talented, if not always one 
of the externally successful, of our young 
composers. His new cantata proves that 
after a storm and strife period he has found 
himself and is ready to do big things. 

Tue INEVITABLE BomB 


So far the festival had been none too ex- 
perimental. Much of it was original, but 
none of it aggressive, offensive, challenging. 
The last night was expected to bring the 
sensation, and it did. It was too much, even 
for the good Baden-Badeners, hardened by 
several years of annual modern festivals. 
The bomb exploded. There were hisses 
first, then cat-calls, and finally yells. Some- 
times the piece was hardly audible beside 
that other, improvised concert. 

It was Paul Hindemith who loosed the 
tempest, with his Lehrstiick. An untrans- 
latable title; for Instructive Piece hardly 
gives the ambiguity of it, implying as the 
German word does, “musical instruction,” 
as well as a lesson in world wisdom. Lehr- 
stiick comes nearest to being a modern mor- 
ality play. Something like the German ver- 
sion of Everyman which Hofmannsthal and 
Reinhardt concocted and produced at Salz- 
burg, but minus its obtrusively Christian 
flavor. Bert Brecht, the text author of 
Lehrsttick, is stronger and more direct. It 
is really his book more than Hindemith’s 
(rather archaic) music that created the fuss. 

SALVATION ArMy PLus CLowNs 


Lehrstiick is a cantata, or a play, or a cir- 
cus, or a cinema. All of that is in it, and 
none of it completely. A small chorus and 
the small orchestra are seated on a plat- 
form. The brass section is placed above, 
and invisible. A big screen for the short 
cinema scenes is on the right. Besides the 
performers, there is a wooden imitation of 
an aeroplane (the sole hint of a stage set- 


ting), and next to it sits the tenor soloist. 
He, too, is an airman, according to the latest 
Baden-Baden fashion, and, like the rest of 
the performers, wears street clothes. Amid 
the performers sits Brecht, the author, and 
Hindemith, the composer. Above them all 
there is a second screen, and on this pro- 
jectors announce the titles of the different 
portions of the cantata. But—and that is 
the novel part—from time to time there 
appear words, and notes. Then Hindemith 
rises, and beckons the public to join in the 
music with song. 

At one point of the piece, clowns appear, 
to illustrate the meaning of the work in dia- 
logue strong, though not always pleasing or 
tasteful, while the brass orchestra indulges 
in genuine circus music. Death appears, too, 
as in every morality play, but not in person; 
a cinema version of Valesca Gert’s gruesome 
Dance of Death takes that part of the show. 
A novel sort of entertainment. It will be 
more convincing when it is staged in a less 
deliberately improvised fashion and in a 
more suitable environment. 

THE PERFORMERS 

Whatever may be said for or against 
modern music festivals in general and Baden- 
Baden’s in particular, Baden-Baden is ever 
stimulating, productive of new ideas, and ex- 
perimental—which is the purpose of such 
gatherings. Paul Hindemith is the ruling 
spirit of this festival, and he is a modern 
artist—not limited to music alone, but a 
versatile, wide-awake mind. The works 
which he chose, jointly with Joseph Haas 
and Heinrich Burkard, were for the most 
interesting in one way or another. 

Hermann Scherchen, Hugo Holle, Alfons 
Dressel and Ernst Wolff were the con- 
ductors, each one excellent in his way. Betty 
Mergler’s lovely contralto and Josef Witt’s 
tenor (as Lindbergh) were a joy, and Holle’s 
Madrigal Society, from Stuttgart, carried 
out the difficult chorus parts—the lion’s share 
of the festival—to perfection. P. BecHERT. 


Anton Maaskoff’s Big Season 


ViIENNA.—-Anton Maaskoff, Russo-Ameri- 
can violinist, who has been making his home 
in London for some time past, is looking 
forward to the biggest tour of his career 
so far. The Gesellschaft der Musik- 
freunde of Vienna, one of Europe's oldest 
and most exclusive societies, has engaged the 
young violinist for a performance of the 
Tschaikowsky Concerto in its next season's 
series. Following this appearance, Maas- 
koff will be heard in two recitals here. A 
tour of Austria, Hungary, Yugoslavia, Italy 
and Switzerland is also booked for Maas- 
koff next season, and negotiations are pend- 
ing for other European countries as well. 

R. P. 


Betty Tillotson Concert News 
Vera Curtis has been engaged to sing in 


Providence, R. I., in January, by Mrs. Cae- 
sar Misch. Miss Curtis, who is at present 
at White Sulphur Springs, is booked for a 
big season and will make a tour of Canada, 
her first concert being at the Acadian Uni- 
versity. The summer has been a busy one 


for Miss Curtis, as she is singing with the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera Company and also 
filling several concert engagements. 

Marion Armstrong, Canadian soprano, will 
appear at the Acadian University, Friday, 
November 8, and will also sing in several 
Canadian cities this fall. 

Sidney Stuart, Ellery Allen, and Arthur 
Van Haelst are new attractions of the Tillot- 
son bureau, Miss Allen and Mr. Stuart being 
formerly musical comedy stars, who will 
venture into the concert field. Mr. Van 
Haelst is a baritone, who was discovered by 
Miss Tillotson in Los Angeles and has a 
voice of remarkable range and purity. 

Edgar Davis engaged Jose Tortosi, a late 
discovery, and said to be a magnificent dra- 
matic tenor, for his home at Cape Cod, 
where he has a summer concert series, each 
year. Mr. Davis . highly of Mr. Tor- 





tosi’s voice, and predicts an operatic future. 

Betty Tillotson, who usually spends the 
summer on the road, is doing less of her 
personal booking this season, but intends to 
spend all of September and October, going 
as far West as the coast of Canada and Cal- 
ifornia. 


Felicia Rybier Presents Pupil 

Felicia Rybier, the Polish pianist, who 
recently moved from Miami, Fla., where she 
taught for three years, to Washington, D. 
C., for the purpose of establishing a summer 
class, presented her fourteen-year-old pupil, 
Eleanor Blum, in a recital there on Monday 
evening, June 24. Ina program of numbers 
by Mozart, Schubert, Chopin, Daquin and 
Mana-Zucca, the youngster made an excel- 
lent impression and gave promise of a bright 
future. 
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“Mr. Samuel is by 
no means a pianist 
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“He is not merely a fine artist—he is a great one.” 


(Westminister Gazette) 
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Gunn School at Chicago 
Issues Annual Catalogue 


Year Book Attractively Gotten Up and Contains Much Useful 
j Information—Boguslawski Gives Fine Recital— 
Other Important News. 


Cuicaco.—This office acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of the year-book issued recently by 
the Gunn School of Music and Dramatic 
Art. The school, which is one of the young- 
est in Chicago, was founded in 1906 and in- 
corporated in 1921. It is one of the few 
schools that are accredited in Washington 
by the United States Government, by the 
Chicago Board of Education, and is a mem- 
ber of the National Association Schools of 
Music. It was founded by Glenn Dillard 
Gunn, pianist, conductor, critic and peda- 
gogue, who has built his institution on most 
artistic lines. 

Looking over the catalog one reads with 
interest of scholarships and prizes offered to 
the Gunn School students by Rosa Raisa, 
Louis Eckstein, Albert H. Pick, Elisabeth 
Rethberg, Tito Schipa, Reinald Werrenrath 
and Mr. Gunn. Tests for these scholarships 
are to be held in the Gunn School on Sep- 
tember 8. There are two Raisa scholarships 
for voice. The Eckstein scholarships are lim- 
ited to advance students; the Pick scholar- 
ships are given each year for talented pian- 
ists (male) in the classes of Glenn Dillard 
Gunn. 

Of great interest in the catalog is an item 
concerning the school, with quotations from 
an article by Edward Moore, the distin- 
guished critic of the Chicago Tribune. 

The faculty of the Gunn School of Music 
and Dramatic Art is a most comprehensive 
one, and interested parties are advised to 
communicate with the registrar for this year’s 
catalogue, or to look at the page advertise- 
ment which appeared in last week’s issue of 
this paper. 

The Gunn School of Music is one of the 
five schools recommended by the Chicago 
Office of this paper. Schools of music have 
been investigated by sev eral observers on this 
publication in the last few years and the 
standard of every music school in Chicago 
has been noted for the good of students 
and of the profession. 

Baroness TurK Roun Back 1n CHICAGO 

Baroness -Olga von Turk Rohn has re- 
turned to Chicago after spending a very 
pleasant vacation in New York, where she 
visited her daughter, the well known so- 
prano, Terese von Turk Rohn, who sang 
with big success the title part in Richard 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier in Dresden; Mr. 
Warlich who just arrived from his concerts 
in Paris and London, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Taylor, the former being presi- 
dent of the Arthur Judson Management 
Bureau. 

30GUSLAWSKI Gives PROGRAM 

On August first, Moissaye Boguslawski 
gave a special piano program for the Sum- 
mer Master School Psychology Class in the 
recital hall of the Chicago Musical College. 
The program consisted of two Scarlatti so- 
natas—Menuetto, Moment Musicale, and 
flat Major Impromptu by Schubert; Rhap- 
sody in G minor by Brahms; Papillons, 
Schumann; Sheep and Goats, David Guion; 
Staccato Etude, Rubinstein; E major Ca- 
price and Campanella, by Paganini-Liszt. 

He made of each work a living tonal 
mood. Boguslawski’s playing is character- 


which immediately arouses the enthusiasm 
of his audiences. 
ScCHNEE VACATIONING IN HIGHLAND Park 

Mr. and Mrs. Vitaly Schnee are spending 
their summer vacation in Highland Park. 
Mr. Schnee, the popular pianist and instruc- 
tor, is using his leisure time in preparing 
the program for his recital to be given this 
coming season at the New Civic Opera hall. 
The recital promises to be most interesting, 
and Mr. Schnee will present compositions 
not yet heard in Chicago and several will 
have their first hearing in America on this 
occasion. The program will be made up 
principally of Russian compositions. 

Cara VERSON IN Paris 

Cara Verson, the popular pianist, is now in 
Paris, from where she writes us as follows: 
“I have been doing some interesting work 
on the quarter-tone piano; it is fascinating. 
Am playing for the Group Festival (on the 
regulation half-tone piano) a program of 
modern music, August 9.” 

ALMA VOEDISCH WRITES FROM GERMANY 

Alma Voedisch writes this office: “I am 
having a lovely time in this charming town 
of Schirgisnalde. It is very beautiful here. 
My cousin has a hospital here, so I am just 
resting there. I am not a patient—just a 
guest. Am feeling fine. Returning, Au- 


gust 2 
Livens 1n HoLiy woop 
Mrs. Sophia Brilliant-Liven and Michael 
Liven, well known Chicago pianist and viol- 


COURIER 


inist, send us greetings and best wishes from 
Hollywood, Calif., where they are spending 
the summer. RENE DEvRIEs. 


Engagements for George MacNabb 


George MacNabb, pianist, included the fol- 
lowing among his engagements for last sea- 
son: soloist in the Rubinstein concerto in D 
minor with the WJZ concert orchestra under 
Cesar Sodero over WJZ and the Blue Net- 
work; soloist with the Rochester Philhar- 
monic Orchestra under Eugene Goossens 
(second engagement with Goossens) ; soloist 
in the Schumann quintet with the American 
Pro-Arte String Quartet on the WJZ Net- 
work; recitals at Liverpool, N. Y.; Irving 
School, Tarrytown, N. Y.; Stamford, Conn. ; 
Jersey City, N. J.; Carnegie Music Hall, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; joint recital with Nevada 
Van der Veer at the Larchmont Yacht Club, 
Larchmont, N. Y. (with a reengagement for 
the coming season). Summer appearances 
for Mr. MacNabb included two programs at 
the Eastman School of Music, of which 
school he is a member of the faculty. 

Mr. MacNabb is now on vacation, resting 
and preparing for the next season, which is 
already heavily booked, and will open with 
a recital on September 30 at the Watertown 
Morning Musicales, Watertown, N. Y. 


Horace Britt Activities 


Word comes from Horace Britt, Belgian 

‘cellist, that he has played thirty concerts in 
Spain during the last two months, appearing 
with unusual success with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Madrid and also with the or- 
chestra in Barcelona, under Casals. Mr. 
Britt returns to America in the Fall to fill 
engagements in this country and has been 
re-engaged for another tour of Spain during 
the Spring of 1930 and a South American 
tour later. 


Leo Fall to Have Monument 

VieENNA.—A committee has been formed 
in Vienna to raise funds for the erection of 
a monument to Leo Fall, late composer of 
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“AN EXPERT AT THE KEY- 
BOARD.” 
When Moissaye Boguslawski gave a 
piano recital recently at Central Thea- 
ter, Chicago, Edward Moore, Chicago 
Tribune critic, called him “an expert at 
the keyboard, highly developed in all its 
mechanical aspects and with definite and 
original ideas to be projected through 
his technical ability.” The critic further 
stated that the pianist plays. “Chopin’s 
extended works with great ability, also 
his miniature pieces,” 





immensely successful Viennese operettas. 
It is to have its place near the Theater an 
der Wien, where Fall made his biggest suc- 
cesses. A bust of the composer is to be 
erected in the lobby of the theater. P. B. 





Thuel Burnham Holds Summer 
Class at Vineyard Haven 
_Thuel Burnham, the internationally known 
piatio virtuoso and pedagogue, this summer 
established his teaching activities in Vine- 
yard Haven, Mass., on the beautiful island 

of Martha’s Vineyard. 
Mr. Burnham has had his summer home 
there ever since his return to America in 


Thuel Burnham and his class a-sailing 
Martha’s Vineyard. 


1914, but this is the first season he has un- 
dertaken to move his summer class there. 

The plan has proved a tremendous success 
and without a single exception the students 
have signed up for next summer and there 
will be, of course, many additions to their 
ranks. 
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Announce that 
after June Ist students will be registered 
at the GUNN ScHooL oF Music 
during their absence in Europe 


off the shore of 





Martha’s Vineyard is an island of perpet- 
ual coolness, being swept on all sides by the 
sea, and the breezes are always laden with 
the scent of pine and the tang of salt. Vine- 
yard Haven is known as the most beautiful 
of the four towns on the island and has 
many lovely estates and charming New Eng- 
land homes. 

Mr. Burnham this year took a large house 
in the pine woods, near his own bungalow, 


for the students, and they have taken their 
meals at the Inn nearby. Their activities, 
aside from their private lessons, master 
classes, harmony, musical appreciation and 
weekly concerts, included bathing at the 
Vineyard Haven Yacht Club, where Mr. 
Burnham’s membership admits them, sailing, 


motoring, horse-back riding, hiking picnics 
at the multitude of beaches surrounding the 
island, frequent dances in their own house, 
and other healthful pleasures. He has taken 
another large house, across the road from the 
present one, for next season, as the demands, 
even at this early date, make the securing of 
extra dormitories necessary, and these two 
houses will be augmented by a third, if 
needed. 


One of the dormitories which house Thuel Burnham’s summer 
class at Vineyard Haven. 


Mr. Burnham is leaving Martha’s Vine- 
yard for a motor trip in his car through the 
West with his assistant, Russell Wragg, re- 
turning, the latter part of September, to 
visit in Stockbridge, Mass. He will return 
to New York late in September and his 
teaching season there‘ will open October 1. 
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Edwin Hughes’ Master Class 
Closes 


Edwin Hughes’ thirteenth annual Summer 
Master Class for pianists and teachers in 
New York City came to a conclusion on 
August 10. The popularity and importance 
of these summer classes was again attested 
this year by the large attendance from all 
sections of the country. The members of 
the class included well-known musical edu- 
cators and the heads of the music depart- 
ments of many institutions of prominence, 
besides pianists and teachers from numerous 
states. 

Mr. Hughes’ students this summer included 
representatives from the following states: 
Alabama, California, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, 
New York, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Ore- 
gon, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Texas, Virginia and Washington, in ad- 
dition to the District of Columbia, Canada, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Cuba, Venezuela, Russia 
and British India. 

During the session of the master class, a 
series of exceptionally interesting recital 
programs by professional pupils of Mr. 
Hughes was given, serving to demonstrate 
the actual results accomplished by young 
artists who have placed themselves under 
his guidance, and demonstrating an excep- 
tional standard of pianistic attainment. 
Works in larger form by Bach, Mozart, 
Beethoven, Haydn, Brahms, Chopin, and 
Schumann were presented on these pro- 
grams, besides important shorter composi- 
tions by Handel, Schubert, Liszt, Reinecke, 
Sinding, Arensky, Walter Niemann, Pick- 
Mangiagalli, Ravel, Scriabine, Debussy, Al- 
beniz and others. Those who took part in 
this series of recitals included Alton Jones, 
John Crouch, Jenia Sholkova, Anca Seid- 
lova, Marvine Green, Lois Spencer and 
Marion Engle. The recital series was 
brought to a close on the evening of Wednes- 
day, August 7, with a two-piano program 
by Edwin and Jewel Bethany Hughes, 
which included the concerto in E flat by 
Mozart, Variations by Sinding, Silhouettes, 
Op. 23 by Arensky, Impromptu on a Theme 
from Schumann’s Manfred by Reinecke, 
and the Spanish Rhapsody by Albeniz. 

Edwin Hughes numbers among his pupils 
many who have already made names for 
themselves on the concert platform both in 
recital and as soloists with orchestra in 
New York and elsewhere, also as directors 
of music and important faculty members in 
colleges, schools and musical institutions of 
note throughout the country. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hughes left New York on 
August 17, in order to spend a week at Loon 
Lake, in the Adirondacks, before going to 
Maine for the remainder of August and 
September. They will make their first ap- 
pearance of the coming season in a two- 
piano recital at Town Hall on Saturday 
evening, November 9. 


The Morgan Trio’s Recent Success 

The Morgan Trio was recently engaged 
for a two weeks’ engagement at the Picca- 
dilly Hotel, London, to give their delightful 


recitals in costume. So much success did 
they enjoy, the engagement was extended 
for two additional weeks. 

These charming young American artists 
have been winning favor wherever they have 


MUSICAL 


appeared. A recent interview in the Lon- 
don Evening Standard tells of their appear- 
ances before many notables including Mus- 
solini, Princess Beatrice and Princess Louise 
in Kensington Palace, ;Princess Mary and 
Lord Lascelles and their meeting with Ber- 
nard Shaw. 


Arthur Penn’s Lasting Success 


It is interesting to note that sometimes 
the names of a composer’s works are better 
known than the name of the composer. That 
is undoubtedly true of the songs by Arthur 
A. Penn, for there are surely many music 
lovers in America today who know and love 
these songs, but who have not bothered 
about the name of the man who composed 
them. 

This is similar to the story that a piano 
teacher once told this writer: This teacher 
said that he was astonished one day to dis- 
cover that one of his young pupils did not 
know the name of the composer of the Mel- 
ody in F. Just to satisfy his curiosity in the 
matter, he asked each one of his pupils, all 
of them, of course, perfectly familiar with 
the Melody in F, who composed it. Not 
one of them knew. The Melody in F was 
quite sufficient for them and their needs, 
and it would seem really to so, for al- 
though there may be many other melodies in 
F, to the average person there is only one. 
So it must be with many of the best known 
classic works. The idea, for instance, that 
anyone except Mendelssohn should have 
written Songs Without Words would be 
shocking to most music lovers of the sort 
who play the Songs Without Words. 

So when we hear the names of Carissirna, 
which is twenty-five years old and still go- 
ing strong; Smilin’ Through, which took 
years to attain substantial recognition, but 
has now year after year a steady and unre- 
mitting sale; Sunrise and You, The Lamplit 
Hour, The Magic of Your Eyes, Across the 
River, and so on, one is likely to forget that 
they are the work of Arthur Penn. 

It seems that in many cases songs of Penn 
have made their way slowly. They are not 
works of the ash-in-the-pan variety, such as 
have for a month or two astonishing vogue 
and then disappear forever. They are on 
the contrary works that gradually win the 
recognition which is their due, and then live 
indefinitely. 

One of the latest Penn ballads to strike its 
proper stride is the melodious and eminently 
singable When the Sun Goes Down. This 
song, which was published by Witmark 
some years ago, is just beginning to come 
into its own. It has the same qualities of 
universal appeal as the rest of this talented 
composer’s works, and will no doubt prove 
to be just as lasting. It is a_ sterling 
straightforward love ballad, devoid of all 
sickly sentimentality, and is a great favorite 
with the singers. 

Many of Penn’s songs have become popu- 
lar radio successes, and this fact has added 
to their general popularity with amateurs 
as well as professionals. 


Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn Sanders 
Returning 
Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn B. Sanders sailed 


on August 23 on the SS. Munchen from ~ 


Southampton, after several months abroad. 
Mrs. Sanders is director of the Cleveland 
Institute of Music, and is returning for the 
opening of the fall term in September. 





**A Riesberg Trio’’ 


RAYCHEL EMERSON, F. W. 
RIESBERG and OLGA HALASZ, 
(reading left to right) pictured at the 
fine old Emerson home, in Warren, Me. 
Miss Emerson’s prominence at the 
Maine Festivals, her subsequent study in 
Italy, where she had excellent appear- 
ances, and her recent New York suc- 
cesses, are all a matter of record, for 
she has a beautiful dramatic ‘soprano 
voice, coupled with an attractive person- 
ality. The Rockland Courier-Gazette of 
August 1 praised her singing, naming 
her brilliant power and range, artistry, 
fine diction and poise. Of Mme. Halasz 
one must mention her graduation from 
the Royal Hungarian Academy of 
Music, of Budapest, and her subsequent 
high position attained in New York as 
piano instructor. Her students’ recitals 
in Chalif Hall were duly noted in 
metropolitan papers. Next season she 
will be heard in chamber music, for 
which she gained special recognition, 
and will occupy a new suite in the 
Sherman Square Studios, West 73rd 
Street. The Rockland, Me., Courier- 
Gazette said that through her playing 
she was recognized as an artist of the 
highest calibre, her personality and 
performance proving most interesting. 
The third party in the group is F. W. 
Riesberg, a member of the Musica 
Courter staff for thirty-three years past, 
organist of Calvary Baptist Church, 
New York (Rev. Dr. Straton) and 
professor at the New York School of 
Music (Ralfe Leech Sterner, president). 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH NICHOLAS ROERICH 


Founder and Director of the Master Institute of United Arts 


An extraordinary man is Nicholas 
Roerich, explorer, adventurer, poet, man of 
amazing energy and vigor, dreamer and mys- 
tic. 

Almost never are these apparently con- 
trary characteristics found in a single per- 
sonality. Men who possess the power for 
hard work and the creative energy of a 
Roerich are rarely either dreamers or mys- 
tics. But Roerich is obviously both. Even 
his work shows it, and his conversation 
shows it even more. 

He was interviewed recently by a repre- 
sentative of the MusicaL Courrer, who 

carried away the impression of a singularly 
vivid personality, and, at the same time, the 
impression of a singularly unsatisfactory in- 
terview. 

It is an easy matter to interview the man 
or artist who is one-sided, who has spent 
his life developing a single characteristic, 
who has reached supremacy in his art by 
marching straight forward toward a single 
goal. These things are true, perhaps, of 
Roerich. for he has marched straight for- 
ward throughout his lifetime toward a single 
Only, for the purposes of the inter- 
viewer, that goal is too far distant, too 
elusive, esoteric, mysterious and mystic to 
furnish a basis of entirely satisfying question 
and answer. ; 

If it were possible to sum up the goal that 
Roerich has striven for during all of these 
active and adventurous years, one might say 
that the goal was—beauty. He uses the 
word “beauty” often. He seems to have 
brought home with him from Tibet an im- 
pression of beauty more than of anything 
else. He does not tell the visitor of his 
dreadful experiences, does not dwell upon 
the cold or the heat, the privation or the 
danger, upon the death of his companions, 
upon his captivity, which lasted for many 
months—none of these things does he touch 
upon, except in a negligent and passing 
manner. . 

3ut of beauty he speaks. One feels that 
wherever Roerich is and whatever he*says, 
whatever danger or discomfort he encoun- 
ters, his mind is not dwelling upon those 
things, but is seeking out that in his envi 
ronment which may be beautiful, which may 
touch the aesthetic side, out of which his 
paintings, his poems and his whole philoso 
phy of life have apparently grown. 

What did he see in the towering Hima- 
lavas? Not the dangers of snow, ice and 


goal. 
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avalanche, but the delicious valleys, far down 
between protecting heights of mountain fast- 
nesses, protected from inclemencies of weath- 
er, with equitable climate, where snow is oc- 
casional, and where the heat of summer 
rarely rises above the temperate. Broad val- 
leys, wonderful intheir beauty, their fields 
strewn with magnificent growth of foliage 
and flower, with snow in sight, above; in 
these valleys is found the rhododendron in 
profusion, flowers in indescribable variety, 
and palms that thrive as in their native heath. 

And in the Tibetan character, which has 
always seemed rather terrifying for its stub- 
born and seemingly stupid adherence to fool- 
ish traditions, its hatred of all that is for- 
eign, and its attitude of the Closed Door 
toward the foreigner; these Tibetans, Roer- 
ich finds men of extraordinary intellect, of 
feeling for poetic beauty and for scientific 
understanding, especially for the science of 
psychology, that is in many directions the 
equal of that found anywhere else in the 
world. 

True, he says, Tibet is like other lands, a 
few of its people are very high, many of 
them very low, and those who are at the 
foot of the scale are as stupid and uncouth 
and uncultured as the bucolic peasant any- 
where. It is those that are at the top that 
interest Roerich, and he is sympathetic in 
his understanding of their rich poetic fancy, 
their understanding of the arts, and the pic- 
turesque language in which they clothe every 
thought. It approaches, as Roerich describes 
it, the mythical and the magic. They give, 
for instance, reasons for things, that sound 
strangely oriental to occidental ears and re- 
mind one that poetry and fairy-lore had their 
birth in the East. They explain their great 
trumpets, so long that they must be carried 
in processions on the shoulders of three or 
four men, by telling a story of how a visit 
was expected from a foreign potentate. The 
Tibetan rulers wondered how they could 
fittingly welcome the noble visitor. Ordi- 
nary gifts seemed to them unsuited to the oc- 
casion, and it was decided, at last, to make 
for him a new instrument, a trumpet of gi- 
gantic size, to welcome him with a new 
sound, to give him greeting with a fanfare 
such as in the world was unknown. Hence 
the trumpets that are now an integral part 
of Tibetan ceremony. 

Another story is told in equally poetic 
terms. A lama, famous for his learning and 
the power of his prophetic vision, was to 
visit the court of a foreign ruler. The ruler 
harboring some doubt of the truth of the 
claims that were made for the lama, decided 
to test him. He arranged to have placed on 
the chair in which the lama would sit a 
number of sacred volumes. He felt that, if 
the lama really possessed supernatural 
powers, he would realize that the volumes 
were of a sacred nature, and would not per- 
mit himself to sit upon them. The lama 
entered, was conducted to his chair and 
seated himself. The ruler then turned to 
him and said, “Do you know upon what 
you are sitting?” “Yes,” said the lama, “I 
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am sitting upon—sheets of paper.” He rose, 
lifted a book, and the pages that were sup- 
posed to be inscribed with sacred writing 
were blank! 

Whereupon his powers were recognized, 
and the ruler decided to express his admira- 
tion by presenting him with a set of beau- 
tiful bells, bells which were, at that time, 
unknown in the lamaistic monasteries. The 
lama accepted them graciously, but said, 
do not know if these bells are suited to our 
monasteries. I will throw them in the 
stream. If they are sacred, they will come to 
us. If not, they will be lost.” 

The 
since that time, 
and ritual. 

And so Professor Roerich tells many tales 
of his four years in the wilds of Asia, but 
always tales associated with beauty, with 
mythology, with fairy lore or traditions that 
associate themselves with beauty. 

But what has all this to do with the in- 
stitution of a great conservatory of music 
and the arts in the city of New York? 

That was a natural question, and Roerich 
answered it in characteristic manner. “The 
arts,” he said, “are one. It was I who in- 
sisted upon calling our school the Institute 
of the United Arts. There is no art without 
the other arts. Where painting is taught, 
there also should be taught music, sculpture, 
architecture, drama, the dance. Artists who 
are outstanding are invariably and inevita- 
bly endowed with an all-embracing sense of 
unde rstanding for artistic beauty, and though 
they may practice but a single one of the 
arts, they yet combine within themselves a 
knowledge of the other arts. No one art 
stands alone, and when there is progress in 
one there will be progress in another.” 

“But you, yourself, have confined yourself 
chiefly to painting,” said the interviewer. 
“How does it happen that you interest your- 
self for music?” 

“Because of my 
should be united,” said 
as it so happens, because I have worked 
with Rimsky-Korsakoff, with Stravinsky 
who dedicated to me his Sacre du Printemps 
(for which Roerich designed the original 
mise en scene) and with others I have made 
many stage designs, among them settings 
for some of the Wagnerian operas, and once 
upon a time I was induced by a friend to 
enter anonymously into a competition for an 
architectural plan for a building—and won 
the prize. 

“T have a strong feeling for the architec- 
ture of New York, and, strangely enough, 
one sees in it a strong resemblance to the 
architecture of Tibet. Even the Tibetans 
themselves are aware of this resemblance. 
I showed them a picture of the New York 
skyscrapers, and from their comments I 
saw that they associated them in their mind 
with their traditional or mythical city of the 
future. 

“The Tibetans are not only highly poetical 
and imaginative, but are lovers of music. 
In one of those lovely Tibetan valleys I 
asked them what they considered the great- 
est things. The answer was, ‘Flowers and 
music.’ The thought is beautiful. ‘Flowers 
—and music.’” 

Such is the man who is at the head of the 
Master Institute of the United Arts, where 
music is being taught as a part of the 
world’s beauty. This man has made of his 
life a tremendous success. He has been, for 
many years an indefatigable worker, has 
created art works of which examples are to 
be found in the leading museums of every 
civilized country in the world, has been at 
the head of art movements, associated with 
developments of the theater, the opera and 
the ballet, and has been felt to be of such 
international importance that a dozen or 
more books and monographs have been writ- 
ten about him. A great building has now 
been erected on Riverside Drive, one of 
those skyscrapers that one finds in New York 
as in Lhasa, to house a vast collection of his 
own paintings and other art and archeology 
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objects connected with his career and _ his 
travels, and to house also the various 
branches of the school which he has founded. 
He is a modernist with a love of beauty (not 
altogether the most usual thing in the 
world!) and New York is fortunate in hav- 
ing so eminent an apostle of beauty to aid 
it and the American people in their struggle 
toward ae ca: and eminence in art. 


Elizabeth p wae Studying With 
Frederick Southwick 

One of the interesting recitals given in 
Minneapolis, Minn., this summer was that 
of Elizabeth Pears on July 25. This young 
artist hails from Regina, Canada, and each 
summer, after an active season of singing 
and teaching, she goes to Minneapolis to 
study with Frederick Southwick during his 
guest engagement at the MacPhail School of 
Music. 

At her recent recital Miss Pears began her 
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program with an exacting group of Mozart 
and Handel numbers, which were sung with 
purity of tone, style and musicianship. She 
then presented some Lieder and the scene 
and Gavotte from Massenet’s Manon, disclos- 
ing a charm of manner and an insight into 
the music which completely held the inter- 
est of the audience. A variety of numbers 
were sung during the course of the recital, 
in all of which Miss Pears gave evidence of 
thoroughly understanding the moods and 
periods of the music interpreted. Hers is a 
brilliant lyric soprano of wide range and 
sweet in quality; her pianissimos are espe- 
cially effective. 


Activities of Martha 
Attwood 


Among the activities of Martha Attwood, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, who is summering on Cape Cod, was a 
recital with Joseph Lincoln, writer of Cape 
Cod stories and lecturer, at Yarmouthport, 
Mass., on August 16. Miss Attwood also 
was booked for a joint recital with Alessan- 
dro Alberini, baritone, on August 19 at 
Wellfleet on Cape Cod, where her ancestral 
home i is located. 
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FRIEDA KLINK—AN AMERICAN 
WOMAN'S FINE EUROPEAN CAREER 


Of the many young American artists who 
have in recent years come to Europe to pur- 
sue an operatic and concert career, few have 
been more successful, and few have made a 
finer record for themselves than Frieda 
Klink. Unlike most of the young debutantes 
whom America sends to the old continent 
year in and year out to have them finished 
and ultimately to take them back again as 
mature artists, Miss Klink came to Europe 
not as an inexperienced beginner. This young 
native of Indianapolis was a finished artist 
when she went to Europe to make a place 
for herself. Glenn Friermood, of Indianap- 
olis, was her first master, and Oscar Seagle 
helped her to perfect her art before Jean de 
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Reszke took the 
give her the last “finishing touch.” 

Aeolian Hall, New York City, was the 
scene of Miss Klink’s immensely successful 
debut on January 11, 1921, when the New 
York American referred to the young new- 
comer as “Beautiful in appearance and vel- 
vet-voiced,” and the New York Tribune 
praised her voice as “an imposing contralto, 
dramatic in quality and displayed with rare 
skill.” 

A second recital, no less successful, fol- 
lowed, and a recital tour which brought the 
young artist into prominence at Indianapolis 
and Washington, D. C. The critic of the 
Washington Post remarked then that Miss 
Kiink possessed “a very flexible vocal or- 
gan” and added that “few contraltos have 
her quality.” 

A tour with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra, Dr. Walter Damrosch conduct- 
ing, brought the young and rising artist more 
nation-wide acknowledgment. Washington, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia and, of course, New 
York, were quick to appreciate her fine 
voice and splendid style. Oratorio appear- 
ances followed at Boston, Washington, D. C., 
Worcester (Spring Festival), Springfield, 
Trenton and Reading. Apropos Miss Klink’s 
performance of The Messiah, the critic of 
the Boston Herald stated: “Frieda Klink is 
a contralto whom Boston should hope to 
hear again. Her voice is smooth and de- 
lightfully even, and she sings with an entire 
absence of apparent effort. She entered into 
the spirit of the great Handel work better 
than any of the other soloists.” 

With Miss Klink’s gorgeous stage pres- 
ence, her tall, slim figure and expressive 
face, it was but natural that the operatic 
stage would claim her sooner or later. In 
the spring of 1922 we find her on an oper- 
atic tour, singing with enormous success the 
big contralto roles in Pittsburg, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Detroit. And so great and 
decisive was her success that tempting offers 
reached the brilliant young artist for oper- 
atic appearances in Europe. After further 
study with the great Jean de Reszke at Nice, 
Miss Klink was ready to enter the operatic 
and concert arena of central Europe. 

Concerts at Nice, at Vienna, Budapest, 
Prague and Berlin were given with so great 
a success that a large number of oratorio en- 
gagements was the outcome; Vienna, Mu- 
nich, Magdeburg, Ulm, and many other cities 
of central Europe heard and acclaimed Frieda 
Klink in her big oratorio roles. Professor 
Anna Bahr-Mildenburg, the famous Bay- 
reuth Kundry, formerly of the Imperial 
Opera of Vienna, took an interest in the 
young artist, and after thorough operatic 
coaching with that eminent authority, Miss 
Klink signed a favorable contract with the 
Municipal Opera of Magdeburg. There she 
sang no less than sixty performances in the 
big contralto roles, including all of Wagner’s 
operas, as well as Carmen, Orfeo, and sev- 
eral novelties. 

It was then that big operatic theaters like 


young artist in hand to 


Cologne and Magdeburg invited Miss Klink 
for guest appearances that were most suc- 
cessful. 

The years 1926 and 1927 found Miss Klink 
in the capacity of first contralto at the Mu- 
nicipal Opera in Nuremberg, again singing, 
in fifty performances, the entire dramatic 
contralto repertory. A special recital in Vi- 
enna was so big a success that the Vienna 
Opera immediately invited Miss Klink to 
sing the role of Amneris in a guest produc- 
tion of Aida given by the Vienna Opera 
Company at Prague. Miss Klink, the only 
non-member of the Vienna company at this 
performance, here sang under the eminent 
conductor, Robert Heger, and beside such 
distinguished artists as Maria Németh, Josef 
Kaienberg and Alfred Jerger. The impres- 
sion which Miss Klink made at this guest 
production of the Vienna Opera was so 
great that soon after the Berlin State Opera, 
Unter den Linden, invited her to sing the 
same role as guest artist with the Berlin 
company. 

When the city of Graz decided to resume 
operatic activity after a two years’ inter- 
val, and went about engaging a particularly 
brilliant company for its 1928-29 season, 
Miss Klink was asked to sing leading con- 
tralto roles at this Austria’s biggest and fin- 
est operatic playhouse besides the Vienna 
Opera. Again Miss Klink created a deep 
impression in the standard repertory and in 
such novelties as Jenufa, where she sang 
the role of the Stepmother. And now, after 
five seasons profitably and successfully spent 
in Europe, acquiring experience, finish and 
success, Miss Klink is returning to Amer- 


FRIEDA KLINK, 
leading contralto, Graz Opera, just be- 
fore singing a performance of Janacek’s 
Jenufa, April 27, 1929 


ica, the country where her brilliant career 
began but eight years ago. She brings with 
her the flattering encomiums of Europe’s 
most critical audiences and writers, a reper- 
tory of thirty operatic and twelve oratorio 
roles, her fine stage presence and mature ex- 
perience, and a voice and artistry which does 
credit to her as well as to her country. 


Julius Klengel Birthday Fund 


On September 24 Julius Klengel, famous 
cellist, often called “The Paganini of his 
instrument,” will be seventy years old, and 
in recognition of that event a Committee has 
been formed in Leipzig to perpetuate his 
name by founding the Klengel Cello Schol- 
arship. Money for that purpose may be 
sent to the Julius Klengel Stiftung, Gustav- 
Adolf Str. 1, Leipzig, Germany. Professor 
Klengel had many American pupils and 
friends; his brother Alwyn was many years 
cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
and later of the Kneisel Quartet. 


Whitehill and Land in Manchester, 
Vermont 


Clarence Whitehill, basso of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, and Harold Land, 
baritone, soloist of St. Thomas’ Church, 5th 
Ave., New York, are both stopping at the 
Equinox House, Manchester-in-the-Moun- 
tains, Vt. Mr. Lang sang at Brandon, Vt., 
on August 4. 
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MUSICAL 


American Opera Company Presents 


Opera in Concert Form at Stadium 


Selected Singers Heard to Fine Advantage in Excerpts from Carmen 
and Pagliacci—Albert Coates Receives Ovation at His 
Farewell Concert—Van Hoogstraten Returns. 


Avcust 12 

Monday night was opera night at the 
Stadium. A well selected cast from the 
American Opera Company presented in con- 
cert form nine excerpts from Bizet’s Car- 
men and five scenes from Leoncavallo’s Pag- 
liacti. Eugene Ormandy conducted. The 
leading roles were sung by Natalie Hall, 
Charles Kullman, Nancy McCord, Charles 
Hedley and Marc Daniels, and those in 
minor roles were Margaret Everett, Dor- 
othy Raynor, Helen Golden, Harriet Eels 
and Frederick Roberts. Marked excellence 
of English diction and admirable security 
of execution, together with gratifying fresh- 
ness of all the voices, brought unstinted ap- 
plause for the performers. 

Avucust 13 

Tuesday evening’s program, which had 
been keenly anticipated, was an outstanding 
success. The London Symphony by Vaughn 
Williams, distinguished English composer, 
is rapidly establishing itself with the musical 
public in this country. Its picturesque beauty 
and humor and the sound treatment of the 
profoundly human poem of London life 
again met with increased sympathetic re- 
sponse and brought forth prolonged applause. 

Five selections from Wagner offered in 
the second part of the program. The Sieg- 
fried Idyi, Siegfried’s Rhine Journey and 
Siegfried’s Funeral March from Gotterdam- 
merung were played with superb effect. For 
a closing number the prelude to the Meister- 
singers proved an inspiring and complete 
joy. Albert Coates and the orchestra were 
recalled many times by the audience. 
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SIMMONS. Phantasmania (for 
Piano and Orchestra); the or- 
chestra arranged for a second 
piano in score 


BEETHOVEN. Sonata in D 
ae Op. 6. Arranged by 
C. Dean from the Original 
a Hund Score 


MOUSSORGSKY. Coronation 
Scene from “Boris Godounoff.” 
Arranged by Lee Pattison. $1.50 


MOZART. Double Concerto in 
Eb. Adapted and Arranged 
from the Original Two-Piano 
and Orchestra Score by Louis 
Victor Saar $2.00 

POWELL. Rhapsodie Négre (for 
Orchestra and Piano); the or- 
chestra arranged for a second 
piano in score $3.00 
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Aucust 15 

10,000 persons attending the farewell ap- 
pearance of Albert Coates at the Stadium 
on Thursday evening, August 15, gave the 
visiting conductor one of the most cordial 
ovations tendered any one in the history of 
these concerts. At the close of the program, 
which fittingly ended with the scherzo from 
his own Pickwjck Papers, the ovation was 
almost endless, those seated high up in the 
arena throwing their hats and straw seats 
in the air and cheering. Mr. Coates, who 
previously had been presented with a bust 
of himself, done by a young Russian-Amer- 
ican, and flowers and a wreath from the or- 
chestra, was visibly moved and made a de- 
lightful little speech in which he said New 
York was fortunz ate in having the Philhar- 
monic which was “not an orchestra but a 
miracle.” 

Following the concert Mr. Coates hurried 
off to the Mauretania which left at midnight. 
He will go to the Staats Opera in Berlin, 
later returning to London, and on December 
7 his opera, Samuel Pepys, will be per- 
formed at Munich. 

Mr. Coates’ contribution to the program on 
Thursday was an excellent rendition of 
Tschaikowsky’s Fifth symphony, Till Eulen- 
spiegel, Strauss, Grainger’s Molly on the 
Shore and his own work. His ability as a 
conductor has been too well evidenced to 
need comment at this time, except to say 
one would like to see more of him during 
New York’s musical seasons. 

Aucust 16, 17, 18 

Friday night signalized the return of Wil- 
lem van Hoogstraten, the Stadium’s regular 
conductor. After acknowledging a_hear- 
ty welcome, Mr. van Hoogstraten gave his 
familiar and really excellent readings of 
Schubert’s Unfinished and Dwvorak’s New 
World symphonies. Between the two longer 
works was Respighi’s Feste Romane, which 
received a polished and kaleidoscopic per- 
formance. 

Saturday brought Mendelssohn’s Hebrides 
overture; Moussorgsky’s tone poem, Night 
on Bald Mountain; Don Juan by Richard 
Strauss; Russian Easter Overture, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ; Iberia by Debussy, and the Blue 
Danube waltz—a program well calculated to 
exploit the versatility of conductor and men. 

The program for Sunday night contained 
Brahms’ first symphony and shorter num- 
7 by Mozart, Goldmark, Debussy and 
Aszt. 


Paul Robeson Returning to 
America 


After three years’ absence from the 
American concert stage, Paul Robeson is 
coming home. He will make his first ap- 
pearance of the season in a recital in Car- 
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PAUL ROBESON 


negie Hall, New York, Sunday evening, 
November 10, after which he will leave for 
a limited tour of two months. 

The “Negro genius,” as James Douglas 
of the London Daily Express termed him, 
has been packing the Royal Drury Lane 
Theater because of his singing of Ole Man 
River in Show Boat, and incidentally figur- 
ing as one of the sensational artistic thrills 
of Paris, Berlin, Prague, and Budapest, in 
his subsequent concert tour. 

In London, in addition to his appearance 
in Show Boat, Robeson gave two matinees 
of Negro spirituals which were among the 
outstanding social and popular events of 
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the season. As the critic of the Evening 
Standard wrote, “Any singer who can pack 
Drury Lane Theater or the Royal Albert 
Hall with a ‘one-man’ show, is someone to 
be reckoned with, and Paul Robeson’s per- 
sonality is indeed compelling. Moreover, he 
is an artist.” 

The Robeson “spell” was thus described 
by the critic of the London Daily Express: 

“For nearly two hours he transfigured the 
packed house of worldlings with mystical 
emotion. We sat there in a trance of noise- 
less ecstasy as he touched our heartstrings 
with his marvelous voice. Before he sings 
a note, he looks at you with his dream- 
charged eyes. Then, as you yield to his 
powerful domination, he turns his head with 
a smile to Lawrence Brown at the piano, and 
nods. He has you, and he holds you in a 
dream-state till the song creeps back into 
the silence out of which it came. I have 
heard all the great singers of our time. No 
voice has ever moved me so profoundly with 
so many passions of thought and emotion.’ 

Mr. Robeson’s first triumphs were in the 
drama. His portrayal of the title role in 
The Emperor Jones was not only an artis- 
tic but a psychological achievement. Later, 
in another Eugene O’Neill play, All God's 
Chillun Got Wings, he enjoyed another dra- 
matic triumph. After that came Black Boy 
and Porgy and his culminating triumph in 
Show Boat. 

Through his singing of Ole Man River, 
it became one of the song-hits of the season. 
By the mere quality of the voice, he exer- 
cised a spell that was inescapable, and made 
the song henceforth his own. ea 





Foreign News 
in Brief 





Bertin Opera HousEs ANNouUNCE NEW 
SEASON’s PLANS 
Bertin.—The three Berlin opera houses 
have just published the list of the new operas 
to be performed up to January, 1930. The 
State Opera Unter den Linden will bring 
out Weinberger’s successful opera, 
Schwanda der Dudelsackpfeifer, Umberto 
Giordano’s Il Re, Latuada’s Le Preziose 
ridicole and a Milhaud ballet, besides re- 
vivals, with new scenery, of Tannhauser, 
Parsifal and Pfitzner’s Palestrina. Klem- 
perer’s list of novelties comprises Ravel’s 
L’heure espagnole, Ibert’s Angelique and 
Le pauvre Matelot by Milhaud, Weill’s 
Mahagonny, and revivals of Marschner’s 
Hans Heiling, Smetana’s Bartered Bride 
and Mozart’s Magic Flute. In the Municipal 
Qpera Mark Lothar’s Tyll and Schreker’s 
Irrelohe will be given for the first time. 
Samson and Delilah, Lohengrin, Carmen, 
Pagliacci and Delibes’ ballet, Coppelia, will 
be taken up again. Verdi's Simone Boccane- 
gra will be given with Werfel’s new ?. 
version of the libretto. H, L. 


TuHat VIENNESE PITcH 

ViENNA.—The advent of Clemens Krauss, 
new director of the Staatsoper, coincided 
with a resolution of the Staatsoper’s soloists 
against what is known as the “Viennese 
pitch” of the opera orchestra. For years 
past, the singers claim, the string section has 
been continually heightening its pitch for the 
sake of added brilliancy of sound, with the 
result that the orchestra now plays almost by 
a quarter of a tone above the correct pitch, 
much to the discomfiture of the singers. 
This so-called Viennese pitch has already 
resulted in the fact that pianos of Austrian 
manufacture are actually tuned much higher 
than those of any other country. It is hoped 
that Krauss will do away with this difficulty 
for his singers. same 

No Opera Liprettos 1n HUNGARY 

Bupapest.—The dearth of good operatic 
librettos has been forcibly demonstrated in 
Budapest. The directorate of the Royal 
Opera had inaugurated a competition for 
operatic librettos. One hundred and fifty 
books were submitted—and not one was 
found worthy of the prize. iy A 

Yucostavia ABANDONS HER NATIONAL 

OPERAS 

ZAGREB (YUGOSLAVIA).—The Yugoslav 
government has decided to disband the com- 
panies of the National Operas at Zagreb and 
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Ljubljana. Henceforth Yugoslavia will 

have only one National Opera House, that of 

Belgrad, the state capital, and this company 

will play alternately in the three important 

cities, Ri P, 

ZEMLINSKY TO BecomME MusicAL CHIEF OF 
LENINGRAD OPERA 


Bertin.—Alexander von Zemlinsky, con- 
ductor at the second house of the Berlin 
State Opera, after collaborating with Otto 
Klemperer for several years, will quit that 
post next season. He has been appointed 
musical director of the Leningrad ae 


KircHHOFF SINGING OPERETTA IN BERLIN 


Bertin.—Walter Kirchhoff, well-known in 
America as a prominent member of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, has been singing in Europe 
during the summer months. After his ex- 
traordinary success in the German Wagner 
performances in Paris, he has returned to 
Berlin, his former home for many years, 
as tenor of the Berlin State Opera. Kirch- 
hoff belongs to the most successful pupils of 
Wilhelm Flam, eminent teacher of vocal 
art in Berlin. At present, Kirchhoff is sing- 
ing in the performances of Offenbach’s Blue- 
beard in Berlin; he succeeded Slezak after 
the fiftieth performance of this work, which 
draws full houses night by night. eH 


VIENNA TO HEAR Wo0zZECK 


ViennA.—Clemens Krauss, the new di- 
rector of the Vienna Opera, has announced 
an ambitious program for his first season. 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck and Verdi’s Simone 
Boccanegra, in Franz Werfel’s new version, 
are to be the first novelties. Der Rosenka- 
valier and Mozart’s Cosi fan tutte will be 
re-studied and newiy mounted; and Furt- 
wangler will follow up his last season’s new 
Rheingold production with a newly staged 
Walkiire. Krauss also promises important 
ballet novelties and proposes to reopen the 
Redoutensaal for the production of short 
operas by Hindemith, Toch, Weill and other 
modernists. George Maliniak, Krauss’ as- 
sistant at Frankfurt, has been engaged for 
Vienna for the reformation and intensifica- 
tion of the existing rehearsal system. 


Vrenna’s Opera Sixty YEARS OLD 


ViENNA.—The Vienna State Opera is this 
year celebrating its 60th anniversary. It 
was opened on May 25th, 1869, with what 
was then the first permanent all-season op- 
eratic company in Europe. The directors 
of the house during the past sixty years 
were Franz Dingelstedt, Johann Herbech, 
Franz Jauner, Franz Jahn, Gustay Nahler, 
Felix Weingartner, Hans Gregor, Richard 
Strauss, Franz Schalk and Clemens . 


A Connuctinc DANCER 

VIENNA.—Elsa Wiesenthal, the second of 
the three famous Wiesenthal sisters, inaugu- 
rated a novelty in dancing at her last open- 
air recital. She has disposed of a conductor 
for the accompanying orchestra and endea- 
vors to direct the players herself, partly by 
the sheer rhythm of her dance, partly by 
means of a baton which she carries, the 
movements of which she combines with the 
dance proper. The interesting experiment 
was greeted with much applause. B. 


SELMA Kurz MApeE HonorAry MEMBER OF 
VIENNA OPERA 
ViENNA.—Selma Kurz, the Vienna Op- 
era’s once famous coloratura diva, who re- 
tired. three years ago owing to ill health, 
has just been made an honorary member of 
the Vienna Staatsoper. She shares this 
rare distinction with very few living sing- 
ers; among them are Lotte Lehmann, Maria 
Jeritza, Maria Gutheil-Schoder, Lucy 
Weidt, Erik Schmedes, Leo Slezak, Alfred 
Piccaver and Richard Mayr. r= 
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THE STAGE BACK STAGE AT THE 


MUSICAL 


(Leo Rossotto—His Passing, 


There is a small stage at the Roxy Thea- 
tre of which the public is unaware, and 
could not gain admittance to at any price. 
This stage, small and unadorned, is situated 
on the third floor of the moving picture 
theatre. There are no orchestra, lights, cur- 
tain or scenery. Yet more people appear 
on this hidden-away stage—back stage—in 
one month than appear on the big stage in 
the Roxy Auditorium which the public at- 
tends. The performers do not costume for 
their performances here. There are no set 
dialogues—but some good lines, nevertheless. 
One small door furnishes the wings, a piano 
takes the place of an orchestra. There is no 
glamour, no applause, and the audience num- 
bers—just one individual. Yet, each per- 
former makes a supreme effort to win ap- 
proval of the one auditor who is there too 
appraise, Leo Rossotto—at an average of 
between four and five hundred a month. 

It is the few who appear before Leo Ros- 
sotto more than once. The many are given 
one opportunity, make their exit and are seen 
no more back stage at the Roxy Theatre. 

Tue CarRAvAN 


They come, by the thousands, from all 
lands, including America—eager with hope 
—the never- -ending caravan, wending its 
colorful way to the goal—New York— 
Broadway. Many of these seek the Roxy 
Theatre, and its back stage, on the third 
floor, situated in the largest moving picture 
house in all the world. 

Oft times a babel of foreign tongues is 
heard, for many who seek a professional 
career in America have not yet learned to 
speak English. 

LANGUAGE OF Music 


But, on this stage, a common language is 
spoken—the language of music, for only 
musicians ask for admittance. 

To cope with so varied an array of per- 
sonalities demands a many sided individual, 
one who not only speaks the generally spo- 
ken languages, but one who understands the 
emotional temperament, whether the aspirant 
is from far-off Cairo or Los Angeles, one 
who is a keen appraiser of talent. 

Leo Rossotto it is who has successfully 
presided over the back stage, as auditor, ap- 
praiser of voices, pianist and voice coach, 
ever since the opening of Roxy Cathedral, a 
period of over two years. His duties are 
many and varied. 

Leo Rossotto is really of Russian parent- 
age, which probably accounts for his ability 
to understand and speak foreign languages 
—a gift in which the Slav excels. The fam- 
ily for generations has been in the musical 
profession. Rossotto, pere, came to this 
country over thirty years ago. It was a day 
when Italians ruled the musical world, while 
Russians were little known in the field. For 
expediency, Rossotto, pere, decided to change 
his long, difficult name from Russian to Ital- 
ian, soon after his arrival in the new world. 
So Rossotto became the family name before 
the birth of Leo Rossotto, musician and 
composer—now voice appraiser at the Roxy 
Theatre. 

To find Leo Rossotto with his stage 
cleared, radio programs arranged for the 
week—is not an easy matter—but lulls do 
come in the hectic rush of a Broadway di- 
rector. I sought Leo Rossotto one morning 
before his day’s work began. He was at the 
piano, playing a song from manuscript, 
humming the lyrics to himself, with evident 
relish—a slender young fellow with dark 
eyes, and the stamp of the artist about him. 
I listened from the doorway until the piece 
was finished, a tuneful little number. To my 
question as to what the song was, Mr. Ros- 
sotto explained: “It was composed by a 
young piano tuner of the theatre, and he has 
just finished writing it down. We think it a 
pretty good song and will use it on a pro- 
gram. The boy plays only by ear, but be- 
ing a good piano tuner, he has a keen ear 
for music,” added Leo Rossotto, with a 
chuckle. “You should have seen his face 
when I told him the news.” A short act, 
that, on this stage, but what a close up for 
the camera—the young piano tuner’s expres- 
sion, not acting happiness, but living it. 

Music FROM THE BAsQuE CountTRY 


A tap at the door. A young man enters. 
He is a picturesque figure, wearing as he 
does the orchestra uniform. His salute is 
foreign, as well as his face. Under his 
arm he carries a violin and a roll of manu- 
script. The two men seem to be friends. 
They speak in French. He comes from the 
romantic _ little Basque country—"“three 
months in America,” he tells me, in carefully 
pronounced English 

By invitation he has come to play some 
of his compositions. Lovingly he tucks the 
violin under his chin, while Mr. Rossotto 
begins the prelude at the piano. The music 
seems to s to the violinist of his native 


By Katherine Allan Lively 


land—his face is a picture of joy mingled 
with home-longing. Number after number 
of rare inspirations, both in music and in- 
terpretation. A few words of congratula- 
tion from the coach-pianist—with a radiant 
smile the young Basque withdraws. 

Who will be the next to appear? I turn to 
Mr. Rossotto, for I was there, not only to 
watch his passing show, but to hear some- 
thing of his work as a composer, music he 
has done for a Russian picture, which has 
received excellent comments on Broadway. 


BARITONE FROM MILWAUKEE 


A loud knock at the door forestalls ques- 
tions—a new character—a new scene, while 
the stage takes on an entirely new atmos- 
phere. 

A big chap walks in, typically Western. 
“T’ve come to see you about an engage- 
ment,” booms the visitor. “I’m a baritone, 
sang for Roxy in Milwaukee twenty years 
ago—made money for him and me both, so 
I can do it again in New York.” 

“But, you have no appointment—” 
Mr. Rossotto. 

“O, that’s all right. Roxy knows me. I 
told ’em downstairs. I heard you were here 
and came on up.” 

“Well, now that you are here, I’ll try your 
voice.” 

But the man from Milwaukee has ideas 
of his own. “Wait a minute! Wait a min- 
ute! I don’t warble a note until I find out 
what there is in it for me—besides, I told 
you I sang for Roxy.” 

Across the little stage the baritone from 
the west struts—chest well extended. 

Mr. Rossotto says: “I can’t give you an 
answer until you let me hear your voice.” 

“No, siree! I never sing unless I know 
just what there is in it for me.’ 

“I think the best thing is for you to go 
to Roxy himself, as long as you know him 
and sang for him before.” In Mr. Ros- 
sotto’s voice the visitor catches finality. His 
answer is to reach for his hat and coat. He 
strides to the door, and with a gruff “Good 
day” disappears. 

Mr. Rossotto shrugs his shoulders and 
lights a cigarette. “I have many experi- 
ences—no two days are alike, no two people 
with the same ideas.” He glances at his 
day’s program—. 

“PENETRATING” TENOR 


Then appears a slight young man, about 
twenty. He greets the auditioner in a thin, 
high voice: “I am the tenor you were to 
hear this morning,” states the applicant rather 
pompously. At Dawning is the selection. 

“When the dawn flames in the sky—.” The 
singer, with his eyes raised to the ceiling, 
sings in white tones, in which there is not a 
single variance. At the close of the song, 
the singer looks expectantly at Mr. Rossotto, 
but from that quarter gets no encouragement. 
“Your voice is too small, and we can’t en- 
gage you,” is the verdict. The young tenor 
stiffens, and moves toward the exit. He 
looks back, and says very coldly, to the 
room in general, “My voice is not such a 
big one, but it penetrates! It penetrates!” 

We are alone again. 

said Mr. 


“Experience is teaching me,’ 
Rossotto, “that appearances i little to 
do with actual talent. That young chap 
might have had a real voice in spite of his 
colorless personality, a good man for chorus 
work. For that reason we try to hear all 
that come to us. 
FRIENDSHIP REMAINS INTACT 


“As for instance, a friend of mine in New 
York asked me to his home to meet his wife 
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ROxY THEATRE 
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and children. During the evening he asked 
his wife to sing for me—but she declined, 
saying she was not in voice, but some time 
would like to have a professional audition. 
I was glad to evade the situation, especially 
in the home of my friend for two reasons. 
It’s an awful strain on any friendship to not 
give enthusiastic approval of family talent, 
and in this case, judging from appearances, 
I could see no evidences of talent whatso- 
ever. The lady in question was very mat- 
ter-of-fact—rather stout. In fact,” said Mr. 
Rossotto very earnestly, “I believe any one 
would agree with me, my friend’s wife gave 
out not one trait that would mark the musi- 
cian. But,” continued the speaker—with a 
rueful expression, “I was not to get off so 
lightly. Entering the theatre one day, I met 
my friends at the stage entrance. 

“‘T am in voice now,’ the lady calmly 
stated, ‘and I want to see what you think 
of my voice for the stage or radio.’ Even 
less than in her home did the aspirant give 
out an iota of musical talent. However, the 
issue had to be met. I was the nervous one, 
with my friend’s eyes fixed so hopefully on 
me. My questions gained little information. 

“What is your voice ? 

“ ‘Soprano.’ 

““Have you studied music seriously?’ 

“‘T’ve studied a-good deal.’ 

“Have you done professional work?’ 

“Some semi-professional singing, 
never on Broadway.’ 

“With that I walked to the piano. The 
singer took her place and handed me a 
song—a classic, most demanding. We started, 
and in three minutes I realized,’ said Mr. 
Rossotto, with a reminiscent smile, “the 
singer possessed a rarely beautiful soprano 
voice, highly trained. We engaged her at 
once, both for stage and radio, and today 
my friend’s wife is one of the most valuable 
artists we have enrolled. Needless to say,” 
concluded Mr. Rossotto, with a twinkle in 
his eye, “the friendship remains intact.” 

Tue Littte WonpdeER 

A quick tattoo beats on the door, and on 
the scene dashes a woman, very much made 
up, followed by a young girl. 

“Good morning, Mr. Rossotto. Here we 
are all ready to sing for you. Here is the 
little wonder I telephoned you about. She 
is a real opera singer, you'll find. I just 
know you will appreciate her talents.” The 
singer, a rather pathetic little figure, with 
artificial curls hanging to her shoulders, 
appeared to be about sixteen. 

Beaming on Mr. Rossotto, the impresario 
tossed aside her furs, and with the remark 
that she always accompanied her artist-pupil 
in public, made for the piano, followed by 
the singer. 

An aria from Traviata was the selection. 
Then began a performance that would have 
done credit to a vaudeville team. The pianist 
literally struck the keys some opening chords 
that had nothing to do with the ‘aria’ (nor 
with anything else). The singer started, her 
voice wavering, uncertain tones squeezed 
from a throat that seemed almost rigid— 
trills, runs,—breaking every rule known to 
singers, ending on the final note far off 
pitch. Young Rossotto let the performance 
careen on to its mad end. 

A deadly silence prevailed. 

“Well, what do you think of my pupil? 
Isn’t she a little wonder ?” 

Rossotto seemed unable to answer, but 
gazed at the speaker, horrified. The beaming 
smile faded from the woman’s face and in 
its place there came a grim, hard look that 
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changed her into rather an ominous looking 
person. With quick, nervous gestures she 
gathered her wraps and music and made for 
Mr. Rossotto, who drew back, as he did 
not know what to expect. 

The lady’s voice rose shrilly: “You don’t 
have to say a word,—I can read your face. 
Very well, I'll tell you this,—you are a ter- 
rible man to sing for. Come on, dearie, this 
is no place for us.—Indeed not!” Still Mr. 
Rossotto remained mute. But one parting 
shot must be fired before retreat. “I want 
to tell you something I hope you will re- 
member. You don’t know anything about 
singing or music, anyway. 

Hurried footsteps down the corridor. Si- 
lence. 


Mr. Rossotto seemed unable to laugh off 
the scene he had just gone through. He 
looked weary—shaken, 

“No more this morning,” he said finally. 
“Such an experience! Probably I will see 
the humorous side of it later, but now I can 
only think what a terrible thing it is that 
such people as that woman who has just 
been here should be allowed to ruin young 
voices and then try to exploit them.” 


“Tuoucut I’p TAKE A CHANCE” 


A young man stands on the threshold, tall, 
ruddy of skin, clear-eyed, with a smile al- 
together boyish. It is easy to see he is a 
stranger to Broadway. 

“T’ve come to find if I could make an 
appointment for you to hear me some time, 
Mr. Rossotto.” 

The speaking voice of the applicant was 
deep and vibrant. Mr. Rossotto, with that 
sixth sense for talent, instead of making an 
appointment, is alert once more. 

“T’ll hear you now, if you have your music 
with you.” 

The boy reaches in his pocket and hands a 
roll of music to Mr. Rossotto. “Guns” (“To 
Silence the Guns of War”),—Geoffrey 
O’Hara’s song, is selected. Once again the 
little stage takes on a new vitality. In a mo- 
ment not only the stage, but the entire third 
floor of the Roxy Theatre, is flooded by 
music, a voice vibrating with power and 
buoyancy. 

The young singer’s face is illuminated as 
he sings this patriotic song that calls for 
cessation of war—his words leaping forth 
like a quick-firing gun, while the pianist 
plays as one inspired. From comedy the 
scene has changed to one of romance,— 
patriotism. 


“You are just the one we are looking for! 
If you wili come in tomorrow, we'll ar- 
range another hearing,—with this song your 
solo.” 


The young baritone takes his good fortune 
with the nonchalance of the youth of today, 
but in his eyes there is a glow that tells 
the story. Leo Rossotto’s face is lighted 
with enthusiasm. He has found real talent at 
last. 

“Tell me something of yourself, your stud- 
ies, and how did you happen to come here 
today ?” 

“I come from the west, and as for music, 
—well, all of my family are musical, but not 
professionals, except mother. She was a con- 
cert singer.” He paused a moment, and the 
boyish smile lit up his face. “I really came 
to New York to go on with my studies in 
chemistry—got here just last week, and to- 
day I was passing the theatre here and 
thought I’d take a chance.” 

I slipped out, to leave those two together 
who have so much in common—my going 
was unheeded. 

In the corridor four men pass me,—dark, 
picturesque faces, speaking a foreign tongue. 
They enter the small door and are lost to 
view—the caravan ever moving, wending its 
colorful way to the stage back stage, to the 
Roxy Theatre, before the audience of one 
who there awaits to judge—Leo Rossotto. 
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MUSICAL 


Maduro Compositions Winning 
Favor Everywhere 


Charles Maduro, who has made composing 
his favorite hobby, finds that his “hobby” is 
making him famous as a composer. Maduro 
compositions are finding their way to the 


CHARLES MADURO 


programs of some of the leading bands and 
orchestras both in this country and abroad, 
and many artists are working on programs 
for the fall that include some of his tuneful 
melodies. 

On March 20, 1930, at Town Hall in New 
York, Mr. Maduro will be heard in the 
capacity of conductor, when an orchestra of 
thirty-five pieces will offer a program con- 
sisting solely of his compositions and those 
of Boris Levenson who is co-operating with 
Mr. Maduro on this concert. Plans to have 
soloists for the program are under way but 
have not yet been announced. 

One of America’s largest motion-picture 
organizations has asked Mr. Maduro to write 
a theme song for a Mexican picture they are 
about to produce. Mr. Maduro has written 
something for them that is bound to make a 
sensation. It is in the lighter vein and is of 
the type that will appeal to the average lay- 
man as well as to the music-lover. The Vic- 
tor, Columbia and Brunswick companies are 
continuing to record Maduro compositions, 
as are the Duo-Art and Ampico. 

Over the radio, Mr. Maduro’s “Morena y 
Sevillana” was heard on the Atwater-Kent 
hour several weeks ago, while one of his 
tangos, ““Coqueta,” was broadcast on a coast- 
to-coast hook-up by the National Broadcast- 
ing Company. Josef Pasternack has made a 
non-synchronized recording of Morena y Se- 
villana which is to be used on the Movie- 
tone. In the fall, a regular radio hour will 
feature Maduro compositions each week. Ed- 
win Franko Goldman, whose concerts in 
New York during the summer attract thous- 
ands of people, has also used some of Mr. 
Maduro’s works on his programs. 

It is impossible to mention any branch of 
music that does not, by now, recognize the 
Maduro compositions as worthy of inclusion 
on its programs, with the result that Mr. 

faduro is being constantly solicited for 
something new to add to his-already large 
list of compositions. 


Activities of Harvey Officer 

Harvey Officer, pianist and teacher, who 
has been conducting a course of lectures on 
“Folk Songs and Modern Music” at Rens- 
selaerville, N. Y., during the summer, will 
return to New York City early this Fall, 
to resume his class in theory and rhythm at 
the American Institute of Dalcroze Euryth- 
mics. 

Mr. Officer, who is also well known as a 
composer, has composed an overture for or- 
chestra, a string quartet and innumerable 
songs that are frequently heard on concert 
programs. 


E. H. (Bud) Morris Makes Aero- 
plane Trip 


E. H. Morris, hustling young executive 
of the Witmark Music Publishing Co., and 
son of Sam E. Morris, Vice President of 
Warner Bros., recently completed a tour of 
the mid-western and eastern branch offices. 
The entire trip was covered by aeroplane. 


Reuter California Classes 


A large and enthusiastic audience attended 
the opening of Rudolph Reuter’s third series 
of piano classes in Los Angeles, which were 
inaugurated by two piano recitals by the 
master. The classes are being held twice 
each week and private tuition is given at 
other times. Mr. Reuter is busy preparing 
for his concerts of the season 1929-30, which 
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include an appearance with the St. Louis 
Symphony orchestra. While in California he 
will appear in recital in Los Angeles and at 
the Redlands Bow! series. Mr. Reuter will 
soon make another winter tour to the Pacific 
Coast, as a result of his great success with 
the two Coast orchestras a few seasons ago. 


Oddone Sommovigo Pupils in 
Recital 


Oddone Sommovigo, teacher of voice, with 
studios in New York, presented his ad- 
vanced pupils in recital at the Carnegie 
Chambers in New York several weeks ago. 
A large audience showed their appreciation 
of the excellent program by prolonged ap- 
plause. One and all of the pupils appearing 
on the program reflected credit upon their 
mentor. 

Helen Alexander, young coloratura-so- 
prano, who is rapidly headed for an operatic 
career, made an outstanding success. Her 
voice showed tremendous range and power 
and her stage presence reflected a poise that 
will serve her well on the operatic stage. 
Prof. Sommovigo expects to announce Miss 
Alexander’s debut in opera in the very near 
future. Marjorie Harris, dramatic-soprano, 
was heard to advantage in an aria from La 
Giaconda, while the Caro Nome was ably 
sung by Lillian Hazy, coloratura-soprano. 
Ruth Ingenito was heard in a selection from 
the Pearl Fishers, and Marion Vaz, lyric- 
soprano, sang an aria from Traviata. Molly 
Luciano, soprano, sang an aria from Lucia 
de Lammermoor. Bruno Marchi, baritone, 
sang selections from Rigoletto, displaying 
an excellent baritone voice. Mr. Marchi will 
be heard with Miss Luciano in the opera 
Rigoletto to be presented at the Woman's 
Westchester Country Club in October. Prof. 


HELEN ALEXANDER 
Sommovigo will conduct the orchestra at 
this performance. 

The Sommovigo studios will open for the 
new season early in September, again offer- 
ing lessons in both voice and piano, 


Composers iti Lisa Roma 


Distinctive honors by various composers 
are being bestowed upon Lisa Roma. She 
was accorded an enthusiastic reception at 
the Hollywood Bowl recently when she sang, 
displaying a voice of beauty and a mastery 
of vocal technicalities. 

Charles Wakefield Cadman, whose Dawn- 
ing Miss Roma sang so effectively at the 
Bowl, is now composing a song especially 
for her which will be dedicated to the singer 
as a tribute to her artistry. 

Maurice Ravel is also writing a song which 
he will dedicate to Miss Roma, who re- 
cently completed a tour of the country with 
Ravel and won much pene. 


Cesare Formichi’s European 
Activities 

Since the beginning of July Cesare For- 
michi, popular Italian baritone of the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company, has sung two 
performances at Vichy and several at Aix- 
les-Bains. Mr. Formichi is scheduled for a 
concert in Berlin, in September, after which 
he is booked for a Scandinavian concert 
tour. October 1 will find him at the Opera 
Comique in Paris, and later in the month he 
will open the season at Bordeaux. Thence 
he will return to America to sing at the 
opening performance in the new Civic Opera 
House, Chicago. 


Summer Engagements for Crooks 
On August 16 Richard Crooks sang at the 


Lake Placid Club, and on August 23 ap- 
peared for the Ann May Hospital, Spring 
Lake, N. J., this being an annual appear- 
ance. On August 27 the tenor, who is sum- 
mering in the mountains of Pennsylvania, 
will sail for Europe on the S.S. America to 
fill concert and operatic engagements on the 
continent that will occupy all his time until 
mid-November when he returns to this coun- 
try to start his American season with three 
performances as soloist with the Philadel- 
phia Symphony Orchestra on November 29, 
30, and December 2 
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Fiery Years oF CHAMBER Music IN THE 
Unirep STATES: 1876-1926 


By Burnet Corwin Tuthill, M.A. 


An Address Read at the 


Recent National Music Teachers’ 


Association Convention Held 


in Cleveland, Ohio. 


(Continued from last week) 


The limitations of time make it impossible 
to record the number of new compositions 
that were written for these festivals, or 
those that were first played there. The in- 
spiration that the work of Mrs. Coolidge 
has been to composers all over the world 
can only in part be estimated by the great 
number of string quartets, sonatas, trios, 
etc., which are dedicated to her. Nor has 
she confined her efforts to Pittsfield and 
Washington, for she has sponsored festivals 
and concerts in California and in many parts 
of Europe, largely for the purpose of in- 
troducing new compositions. All this time 
she has continued to back the Elshuco Trio, 
consisting of Messrs. Giorni, Kroll and Wil- 
leke, and augmented them to form the Fes- 
tival Quartet of South Mountain on many 
an occasion. 

The Gustav Dannreuther Quartet has not 
achieved such wide reputation, but deserves 
an honorable mention for their quiet ad- 
herence to their art. Mr. Dannreuther, for- 
merly a member of the Mendelssohn Quin- 
tet Club, was in 1884 appointed musical 
director of a society in Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the cultivation of chamber music. For two 
years they met together, giving sixty con- 
certs before the 300 subscribers. Mr. Dann- 
reuther then moved his quartet to New York, 
where they continued to play for over twenty 
years. Their concerts were given at the 
residence of Dr. Charles H. Knight on 57th 
Street in true chamber music atmosphere, 
but consequently reached a small public and 
achieved but meager publicity. 

It will be manifestly impossible to go into 
similar detail about the many other cham- 
ber music organizations which are playing 
all over this great country of ours today 
or have contributed their bit to our musical 
development. But mention at least must be 
made of the splendid New York String 
Quartet, originally sponsored by Mrs. Ralph 
Pulitzer, but now on its own resources. 

There is the very fine Gordon String 
Quartet of Chicago, and the Chicago (for- 
merly Great Lakes) Quartet formed of four 
young men who met in an army camp dur- 
ing the war. 

A new one is the Musical Art Quartet, 
composed of three men and one woman, the 
latter, strangely enough, holding down the 
cello. The Zoellner Quartet flourishes in Los 
Angeles after having travelled many seasons. 
No one who has heard them will forget the 
Olive Meade Quartet composed entirely of 
women, and now the tradition of Franz 
Kneisel is being carried on by his daughter 
with her Marianne Kneisel Quartet. 

Then there have been many trios famous 
for their fine ensemble—Margulies, New 
York, Elshuco, Sittig, Tollefsen, Norfleet, 
Heermann, etc., ad infinitum. Those whose 
names have not been mentioned, please for- 
give me. I am only human and my powers 
of investigation and memory are probably 
very faulty. I mean no offense and only 
hope those who have been inadvertently 
omitted will send me their history and their 
hopes so that they may be included if ever I 
am called upon to write or speak again. 

Chamber music for the wind instruments 
has not been wholly neglected in the past 
and seems to be coming more prominently 
to the fore with each succeeding year. Purely 
wind concerts have been given in Boston by 
the Longy Club, and in New York by the 
Barrere Ensemble. A very enterprising and 
ambitious lady in New York, the pianist, 
Caroline Beebe, has valiantly struggled for- 
ward with her New York Chamber Music 
Society, combining five wind and _ five 
stringed instruments with her piano, thereby 
stimulating not a few composers to write 
some very fine things: witness Deems Tay- 
lor’s Through A Looking Glass, and one or 
two things of Griffes. There is an annual 
concert of wind instrument-chamber music 


at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music, 
played by members of the Symphony Or- 
chestra, and no doubt the same thing is done 
in many another school and city. 

But not all the chamber music playing in 
the country is on a professional basis, thank 
goodness. In fact, the audiences for pro- 
fessional quartets are made up largely, I 
believe, of the fellows who scratch catgut 
in groups of four pretty regularly at some- 
body’s home of an evening after the day’s 
work is done. This is real chamber music 
and here is where it ought to thrive. The 
musicality of a nation can almost be meas- 
ured by the number of its home quartets. A 
brief mention of three of these groups gives 
all honor to the legion of others. 

Let me read an abbreviated quotation from 
The Nation, of April 18, 1928: 

“The Drifter went with a friend the other 
evening to an amateur violin recital. The 
Drifter knew nothing about it in advance 
except that his friend was to be one of five 
persons who gathered weekly to play to- 
gether at the home of the organizer of the 
group. When they arrived they were shown 
into a large parlor where the musicians 
were tuning up and an audience of half a 
dozen was waiting. There was a little type- 
written program bearing in one corner the 
words ‘1209th Meeting.’ The meeting was 
the twelve hundred and ninth gathering of 
the group or club—at least of the two 
brothers, Wm. Burnet and George .Arthur 
Tuthill, who constituted its nucleus. For 
some thirty years these two had been get- 
ting together once a week, ercept in sum- 
mer time, inviting certain others—a more 
changeable group—to take part with them. 

“None of the players had practiced the 
program much, if at all, in advance, and it 
was good, solid music—Beethoven, Brahms 
and Dvorak. So the players stopped from 
time to time to go back over a passage or 
to discuss how a certain part should be done. 
After the playing was over, all adjourned to 
another room and relaxed from serious mu- 
wt into light conversation over the supper 
table. 

“Where did this happen? In New York— 
not in a foreign quarter either, but on the 
upper West Side. And the two brothers are 
native Americans of English stock. The 
Drifter has always found it thus. It is pre- 
cisely those things that never can happen in 
New York City which one is continually 
discovering there.” 

The above promptly called forth remarks 
from other quarters, so that in the issue 
of May 9, the Drifter goes on to say: 

“When one has discovered something which 
he thinks is nice but unusual it is pleasant 
to learn that it is less unusual than he had 
imagined. The Drifter expressed both pleas- 
ure and surprise at his discovery, but, judg- 
ing from letters received, his surprise was 
not wholly warranted. For instance, Eugene 
Moses writes: 

“It is with great interest that I have just 
been reading your account of the 1209th 
meeting of a group of amateur chamber 
musicians. 

“‘Thirty years is a long time, and two 
friends of mine and I, who have sustained 
the second violin, viola and cello parts in a 
similar organization for over twenty years, 

(C ‘ontinued on page 20) 
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Reopens September Ist 


74 Riverside Drive, New York 
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LARE OSBORNE REED 


NOW BOOKING 


CELLO VIRTUos0 


119 West 57 Street, New York 


"Pianist — A rtist Teacher 


Director Columbia S School of Music 
509 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, 








RAISA 


1451 Broadway 


Management: 


R. E. JOHNSTON 


New Y 


Middlewest and West Representative 
Civie Concert Service, Inc., Dema Harshbarger, Pres. 
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LEVITZKI 


PIANIST 


Season 1929-1930 


October to January in Europe 
February to May in America 


Concert Management: DANIEL MAYER, Inc. 
1516-17 Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th Street, New York 
Steinway Piano 


“His Master’s Voice” Records 
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Willard Sektberg in Paris 
Willard Sektberg is being kept busy in 
Paris this summer not only with his teaching 
activities at the Claude Warford Studios 
but also as accompanist for Mary McCormic, 


| 


bus 
t 
K, 


WILLARD SEKTBERG 


of the Paris Opera and the Paris Opera 
Comique. Mr. Sektberg played for Miss 
McCormic when she appeared at the Franco- 
Spanish gala performance at the Pre-Cata- 
lan, an event at which the seats sold for 
$50.00 each. He also assisted her at the 
piano at the Independence Day Benefit on 
July 4 at the Ritz Hotel, Paris. 

Mr. Sektberg shar Bebe Gina Pinnera 
during her recent Paris visit when Miss Pin- 
nera was heard at several important pri- 
vate musicales, among them one at the 
home of Baron Maurice de Rothschild. 


Goldman Band Completes Twelfth 
Season 


The season of concerts by the Goldman 

Zand on the Mall in Central Park and the 
campus of New York University, which 
closed last Sunday evening, August 18, estab- 
lished a new record for summer concerts in 
New York. During the season of ten weeks, 
beginning June 10, sixty-eight concerts were 
given, and the average nightly attendance 
was from 18,000 to 25,000. On many occa- 
sions it was estimated at from 30,000 to over 
40,000. It is: also estimated that the Gold- 
man Band has played to over two million 
people this season. If this were to be added 
to the number who have listened in over the 
radio the total! number would be increased 
materially. These concerts are the gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. 
and Mrs. Murry Guggenheim. 

At the final concert members of the band 
presented Mr. Goldman with a medal as a 
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token of their affection and regard. Dean 
Collins (P. Bliss, associate dean of the Col- 
lege of Engineering of New York Univer- 
sity, made the presentation. Dean Bliss said 
-_ while Mr. Goldman was loved by mil- 
lions of New Yorkers and other millions 
who know him through the radio, probably 
the greatest tribute given him was that he 
was equally well loved by his own colleagues. 

The Goldman Band will leave immediately 
for Toronto, Canada, where they will play a 
three weeks’ engagement at the Canadian 
National Exhibition. 


| At the Movies | 


The Capitol 


Owing to the vast crowds that clamored 
to the Capitol last week to see the all-talking 
picture, The Last of Mrs. Cheyney, the pro- 
duction was held over for the second week. 
The cast includes Norma Shearer and Basil 
Rathbone in the leads and a fine supporting 
cast which makes this Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer offering excellent and well worth see- 
ing. The surrounding bill is fair. 











Roxy 


In the all-dialogue Fox Movietone sequel 
to What Price Glory, The Cock Eyed 
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50th St. 
& 7th Ave. 


Personal Direction 
S. L. ROTHAFEL (Roxy) 


Vv 4th Week 
“THE COCK-EYED 
WORLD” (atc Taran] 


with VICTOR McLAGLEN 
EDMUND LOWE LILY DAMITA ¢ 








W orld’s Greatest Theatre. People of 
discriminating taste enjoy Roxy’s, 
with the best in talking pictures and 
divertissements. Roxy Symphony 
Orchestra of 110, Roxy Ballet 


Corps. Soloists. 32 Roxyettes. 








World, which is in its third week at the 
Roxy, Mr. Rothafel has a gold mine. All 
records for attendance have been broken. 
During the first two weeks well over 400,- 
000 people saw the film, the story of Lau- 
rence Stallings and Maxwell Anderson cen- 
tering around the adventures of Top-Ser- 
geant Flagg and Sergeant Quirt. Victor Mc- 
Laglen, Edmund Lowe and Lily Damita car- 
ried first honors. It’s a knockout for fun! 


Rosenstock Says Good-Bye to 
Wiesbaden 


Ber_1n.—Joseph Rosenstock, successor of 
Bodanzky at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
has taken leave from the Wiesbaden public 
with a splendid Meistersinger performance. 





Eastman School of Music 
Completes Summer Session 


The Summer session at the Eastman 
School of Music closed on July 27, having 
begun its five-week period on June 24. No 
changes were made this year in the summer 
curriculum. Each year this session is taken 
advantage of by increasing numbers of regu- 
lar students of the school who utilize its op- 
portunities for special study with members 
of the school faculty or in class work, the 
motive being either to gain extra credits to- 
ward graduation or make up deficiencies. 

Public school instrumental training con- 
tinues to attract large numbers of teachers; 
the daily use of a student orchestra, re- 
cruited from the Rochester public schools, 
makes this work of practical value to public 
school supervisors and teachers. 

The concerts given in Kilbourn Hall in 
connection with this session have been recog- 
nized by the public of Rochester as furnish- 
ing a summer program of concert music and 
the attendance both in the afternoons and 
evenings increases each year. Of particular 
interest this summer were a piano recital by 
Max Landow; a sonata program by Gustave 
Tinlot, violinist, and Mr. Landow; and a trio 
program by George MacNabb, pianist, Gus- 
tave Tinlot, violinist, and G. Finckel, ‘cellist. 


Summer sessions of the Eastman School 
of Music are coincident with the summer 
sessions of the College of Arts and Science 
of the University of Rochester, of which 
the Eastman School is a part, and thus a 
large and interested student body is assured 
for the session’s general activities. 

Raymond Wilson, assistant director of the 
Eastman School, is director of its sum- 
mer sessions. Arthur See completed his 
duties as secretary of the school this sum- 
mer, retiring from that office to become 
financial secretary of the school and its con- 
cert manager, the duties of which office will 
include management of the Rochester Civic 
and Rochester Philharmonic Orchestras. A. 
H. Larson, formerly of the University of 
Minnesota, became ma and registrar 
of the Eastman School. 

Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man School, after completing his services as 
lecturer at the College of the Pacific in 

California spent a week at Interlochen, 
Michigen at the National High School Or- 
chestra Camp, of which institution Dr. Han- 
son is a director. Mr. Larson has arrived 
in Rochester to make preparation for or- 
ganization of the fall session of the school. 
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at the Eastman School of Music at Rochester, 
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KILBOURN HALL 
of the Eastman School of Music where its summer session concerts are given, 


Anna Fitziu’s Poems 


Anna Fitziu is very proud of her poems 
which will soon be printed in book form. 
Here is one called Memory: 


I have a memory cherished sweet, 

’Tis all my heart doth hold, 

That memory, but a short lived space, 
Is framed in purest gold. 


That memory is a sacred flame; 

It lights my nights and days, 

And for that memory, which is you, 
1 walked in hallowed ways. 


© Elzin 


ANNA FITZIU 


By way of contrast is this amusing little 
one entitled Love Sickness: 


I thought I had the measles, 

I was sure | had the mumps, 

For I had a million aches and pains, 
And was way down in the dumps. 


So they rushed and called a doctor, 
Who lived right up above, 

He said I was not sick at all 

Just head over heels in love. 


A third is titled Transformation: 


The 
The 
The 
But 


The skies are dripping woeful tears; 
The widowed hills are bleak and drear ; 
The scented zephyrs waft afar, 

But all is Heaven—for you are near. 


The 


I don’t care if my heart’s cracked; 
Nothing lasts, so the wise men say; 

But if I ever see Cupid coming again, 
Just you watch me get out of his way! 


skies are gay with lambkin clouds; 
hills reflect the tinted dawn; 
sandaled zephyrs clamor love, 

all is lost, for you are gone. 


fourth is based on Philosophy: 


Strauss Junior’s Father-in-Law 
Dead 
VieNNA.—Emanuel Grab, father-in-law of 
Dr. Franz Strauss (Richard Strauss’ son) 
and one of the most popular figures in mu- 
sical society in Vienna, died here from heart 
failure at the age of 61. B. 











4 TH ST. THEATRE 
WEST OF B’WAY 


The 48th St. Theatre will be available for 
concerts and dance recitals on all Sundays 
during the season of 1929-30. The conven- 
ient location and intimate character of this 
theatre makes it eminently suitable for this 
type of entertainment. otal Capacity of 
960 seats. Bookings are now being made 
and dates can be reserved by applying to 
Saul Abraham, Mgr. Tel. Bryant 4600. 


(NEW STAGE FLOOR) 
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Artists Everywhere 





Richard Crooks will make his annual 
appearance in Detroit on February 24, under 
the local auspices of James Devoe, well 
known local manager. Mr. Crooks will give 
an entire recital program at Orchestra Hall. 
This performance for the tenor comes di- 
rectly after his first New York recital of 
the season, at the Town Hall on January 22. 

Mildred Dilling will play on the Com- 
munity Concert Course in Webster, Mass., 
on January 14. 

The Isadora Duncan Dancers of Mos- 
cow, directed by Irma, adopted daughter of 
the late Isadora, sailed from Cherbourg on 
August 20 on the S. S. California. Their 
season starts with four recitals at Carnegie 
Hall, beginning October 6, 7, 11, and 12, 
where they will introduce their new pro- 
grams which were presented recently in 
Paris with instant success. 

Maddalena Elba recently made a short 
for Paramount from Rigoletto and she will 
soon make excerpts from Lucia and Don 
Pasquale for RCA. 

Alice Gentle is the latest celebrity to be 
signed by Warner Bros. for their cast of 
one hundred stars in Show of Shows. This 
artist, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, 
will sing the aria from Carmen in one of 
the beautiful color sequences of this super- 
special Vitaphone production. Simultaneous 
with her role in Show of Shows, Miss 
Gentle is also playing a featured part in 
Golden Dawn at the Warner Studio. 

Edward Ellsworth Hipsher was the 
speaker at the last meeting of the Phila- 
delphia Music Teachers’ Association, his 
subject being Things Not In Books. Fol- 
lowing his interesting address Irene Wil- 
liams, soprano of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company, sang Mozart songs. 

Grace Leslie, contralto, and Allan 
Jones, tenor, will appear in joint recital in 
Webster, Mass., on December 3, next, on 
the local Community Concert Course. The 
same artistic combination appeared in joint 
recital in Amesbury, Mass., the past season 
and scored such an emphatic hit that other 
New England cities are interested in a 
similar program for the coming season. 

he New York Schoo! Music and 
Arts, Ralfe Leech Sterner director, gave 
the 707th pupils’ concert at the school head- 
quarters, August 8, the program of twenty- 
two vocal, violin, organ and piano numbers 
being applauded by an audience which 
crowded the beautiful salons. It was said 
to be the “best concert ever given at the 
school.” Arias, songs by well known Euro- 
pean and American composers, and leading 
works by writers for piano, violin and or- 
gan were applauded loud and long; Gladys 
Longene was the capable accompanist at the 
Baldwin grand piano. 

Gina Pinnera will be presented in re- 
cital by the Monday Musical Club, of 
Youngstown, O., on October 21. This ap- 
pearance will come between her performance 
at the Worcester, Mass., Festival again and 
when she sings as soloist with the Minneap- 
olis Symphony Orchestra. 

Marie Sundelius will sing in Norwalk, 
Conn., on December 15, on the Community 
Concert Course there. This soprano, as 
usual, is in demand for recital and concert 
appearances and especially as soloist with 
the Scandinavian-American musical societies 
and clubs. 

Nevada Van der Veer is a noted Bach 
singer, according to authorities, for her sing- 
ing of the Bach Magnificat at the recent 
Cincinnati Biennial Music Festival won ex- 
ceptional comment, as can be seen: The En- 
quirer said in part “vocal distinction is en- 
joyed by Nevada Van der Veer, whose love- 
ly vocal skill met every test squarely. ‘Esu- 
rientes impievit bonis,’ she sang with emo- 
tional fervor.” “Mme. Van der Veer was 
in superb form, her voice opulent, her ora- 
torio style to be admired.” said the Times 
Star. “Paul Althouse and Nevada Van der 
Veer sang first in duet, in one of the love- 
liest bits of ensemble singing heard in Cin- 
cinnati for many a day. Perfect balance, 
accurate and sympathetic phrasing and gen- 
uine vocal blending made it one of the real 
delights of the program,” was printed in the 
Cincinnati Commercial Tribune. Said the 
Post, “Nevada Van der Veer’s splendid con- 
tralto and superb musicianship is a guaran- 
tee of a fine performance whatever she may 
undertake to sing.” 

Harriet Ware recently returned from a 
brief visit to California and Utah, the Fri- 
day Morning Club of Los Angeles giving 
an entire program of her works, and Mary 
Teitsworth, soprano of the lovely voice, and 
Carl Omeron, splendid tenor, assisting the 
Madrigal Octet of women’s voices. Mrs. 

{. H. Robinson (“fine accompanist,” said 
Miss Ware) and Miss Ware played duet 
accompaniments to her Stars, and Undine 
ballet music. “It was a glorious and most 
inspiring time,” said Miss Ware, “an audi- 
ence of 2,000, with encores, and repeats 
requested.” In Salt Lake City, Lucy Gates 
gave a joint recital with her, this proving 
most successful. She was week-end guest at 
the heautiful home of Mrs. Cecil Frankel at 
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Santa Monica Beach, with Conductor Moli- 
nari, and Mr. and Mrs. Radjinski. The 
Artisan, a new work for voice and orchestra, 
was recently given a first performance at 
Chautauqua, N. Y., Milo Miloradovich sing- 
ing the solo. Miss Ware plans to return to 
the Western coast in the early autumn. 
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BARITONE METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 

Accepts a limited number of pupils in YOIT CE 

OPERA—CONCERT—COACHING—REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 215 West 88th Street, New York City. 
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Tel. Schuyler 6390 
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Coast to Coast 








Denver, Colo. The Music Club of Col- 
orado State Teachers’ College presented 
Alisha, a musical comedy in two acts, music 
by J. De Forest Cline and book and lyrics 
by Robert C. Pooley, at the Sterling Thea- 
ter on the afternoon and evening of July. 29. 


Springfield, Mo. The closing exercises 
of the Chalfant Conservatory of Music were 
held at Martin’s Recital Hall on August 6 
and 8. On the first evening the advanced 
sight reading class furnished the program, 
playing numbers by Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Weber and Liszt. On the second evening the 
graduating program was given, including the 
Sonata in F minor, op. 57, Beethoven; 
Twelve Etudes, op. 10, Chopin; Twelve 
Etudes, op. 25, Chopin; Ballade in G minor, 
op. 24, Grieg, and the Second Hungarian 
Rhapsody, Liszt. This was followed by the 
awarding of diplomas. L. 


Seattle, Wash. The Seattle Symphony 
Orchestra, Karl Krueger, conductor, will 
have three series of concerts during the 
season 1929-30: ten Monday evening con- 
certs at the Metropolitan Theater, five Sat- 
urday evening special events concerts at the 
Civic Auditorium and ten Saturday morn- 
ings for Young People at the New Orpheum 
Theater. The Schola Cantorum will par- 
ticipate with the orchestra at one Metropoli- 
tan Theater concert and at three Auditorium 
concerts in the presentation of works calling 
for orchestra and chorus. L. 


Old World Trio Continues Broad- 
casting 


So marked has been the popularity of the 
programs broadcast from Station WEAF 
in New York on Sunday afternoons by the 
Old World Trio of Ancient Instruments 
that the contract with the organization has 
again been extended, this time until Septem- 
ber 8. The trio, of which Anton Rovinsky, 
pianist, is founder and director, is composed 
of harpsichord, viola d’amore and viola di 
gamba. Extensive concert bookings for the 
organization are now being made for the 
coming season. The trio has been engaged. 
by the People’s Symphony Series in New 
York for a concert on December 27. 


Witmark Representative in Canada 


Joe Krause, special representative for M. 
Witmark & Sons, and well known through- 
out the industry as the “Good Will Ambas- 
sador,” is at present covering the Canadian 
States for the purpose of effecting a closer 
alliance between exhibitor and music dealer, 
now that, picture songs have assumed such 
tremendous iinportance. Mr. Krause, through 
his personality, business acumen and untir- 
ing efforts in making profitable tieups for 
both exhibitor and dealer, has added a host 
of admirers to his long list of friends. 


Coppicus Arriving Soon 
F. C. Coppicus, who sailed on the S. S. 
Paris on August 20, is scheduled to arrive 
in New York early next week. 
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THEO.—TENOR 


Teaches this Summer, Special attention to the speaking and 
singing voice in relation to the motion picture art. Studio: 
4 West 40th Street, New York. Opposite Public Library. 
Tel. 4792 Penn. If no answer ring Susquehanna 4500 
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STILLMAN - KELLEY 


STEINWAY 
HALL, 
NEW YORK 
N. Y. 





John McCORMAC 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, 
Accompanist 


Direction D. F. McSweeney 


565 Fifth Avenue 


New York 


Steinway Piano Used 








Clementine De Vere SAPIO 


rima Donna 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera, New York; 
Covent Garden, London; Theatre Royal, 
Madrid; La Scala, Milan; Grand Opera, 
Paris, ete. Principal English and Ameri- 
can Festivals. 
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VOICE DEVELOPMENT, STYLE, REPERTOIRE 
Address 109 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK CITY 


Romualdo SAPIO 


Formerly conductor Metropol- 
itan Opera, New York, and 


Phone Endicott 8066 














NORMAL SESSIONS 


Feel Music—Know Music—Express Music 

Courses in Trinity Principle Pedagogy, Musicianship and how to teach 
the Beginner to play in the First Lesson. 
Sight Singing without “Do re me,” “Intervals,”’ “Numbers.” 
Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One and Constructive Music Book, 
Associate Teachers in Every State. 

Send for catalogue and Guest Card 

Address EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Ave. (30th St.), New York City 


Phone Ashland 5551 
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Write for New Prospectus 


DR. WILLIAM C. CARL 


announces 


FOUR BEROLZHEIMER SCHOLARSHIPS 


at the 
GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL 
FALL TERM OCTOBER 8, 1929 
17 East Eleventh St., New York 
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KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School 
of Music, 93 Madison St., Tiffin, O. 

ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. 
Worth, Texas. 4619 Broadway, Chicago. Ill. 

ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, 2742 Herschell 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. June—Jacksonville. 
Classes Indianapolis, Ind., Atlanta, Ga., 
Asheville, N. C. 

CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Col- 
lingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. Normal Class 


jy 8th. 

MRS. JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 East 
68th St., Portland, Ore. 

A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York 
Pouch M cneed 345 Clinton Ave., 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ADDA EDDY, 3511 Cornell Place, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Wichita, Kans., Aug. Minneapolis, 
Minn., Sept. 





DUNNING SYSTEM 


The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot Be Supplied—Why? 
Normal Classes as follows:— MRS, CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 


BEATRICE 8S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, 


Sherman, Texas. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, 
Okla. Normals, Season Tulsa. Summer, 
Paris, France. i 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie 
Street, Amarillo, Tex. Classes June 3rd. 
Amarillo; July 22nd, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

FLORENCE ELIZABETH GRASLE, Michi- 
an State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 13434 
Detroit Avenue, Cleveland, O. 6010 Belmont 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery Street, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

MRS. KATE DELL MARDEN, 6! North 16th 
Street, Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 10250 S&S. 
Wood St. Chicago, Ill. College of Music 
and Arts, Dallas, Tex. 


of Improved Music Study 
for Beginners 


WEST 40th Street, New York City 


MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 
Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 1115 Grant St., 
Denver, Colo., July 22nd. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill 
Ave., Richmond, Va., Jan., June, Nov. of 
each year. 

VIRGINIA RYAN, 
New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 So. St. Marys’ 
St., San Antonio, Tex. 

GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., 
fora, N. Mex. Normal Class June 


1070 Madison Avenue, 


ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S&S. Catalina S&t., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 


124 East llth St, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET ON REQUEST 
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Galli-Curci recently completed a tour of the Ori 

The press declared that no such reception had eve 

enthusiasm and receipts surpassed all preceding 
' tours made by Galli-Curci; and bespeaks the uni 
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Being decorated with a medal in recognition of 
her contribution to the musical art of Japan 


IN THE 

HE above photograph shows one of the capacity audiences whig 

the third of five recitals sung in the Japanese capital, and is rej 
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Here is part of another packed house which heard her at 
one of her three successive appearances in Osaka, Japan. — 
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bearing in all the principal cities of the Far East. 

iven any artist there, and that the vast audiences, 

ts. The outcome was identical with other foreign 
of her art in reaching all people alike: 
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A human queue infected with “Galli-Curcitis™ 
lined up in front of the box office at Tokio. 
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In “action” at one of the concerts in the Far East, when 
another packed house listened breathlessly to each note. 
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RIAL THEATRE, TOKIO, JAPAN . 


pd the famous prima donna on her recent trip to the Orient. This is 
ive of the crowds that heard her everywhere throughout the Far East. 
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VINCENT V. 


HUBBAR 


Successor to Artnur J. Husparp 

Vecal T: Diction, Coaching, Program Building 
First Assistant: Dr. George L. Dwyer 

246 Huntington Ave. Boston, Mass. 


PILAR MORIN 


Voice Production 
Coaching in French, Italian ond rane Opera 
Mise-en-Scene for O 
Studio of the Theater: 33 0 Central Park "West, New York. 
Tel 348 Schuyler 


STURANI 


§ 
E 
S 
. Voice Culture, Operatic Coaching 
E 








Studio: 43 West 86th St., New York 


Telephone: 7530 Schuyler 


JOSEPH WOLFE 


Baritone—V ocal Teacher and Coach 
1.: Clarkson 3625 





Srupio: 238 W. 106th St., N.Y. Te 





ARNOLD 


CORNELISSEN 


Conductor Buffalo Symphony Orchestra 
“A fine musician.”—(Signed) Fritz REINER. 





“From the Beginning to the Concert Stage” 


ALEXANDER BERNE STUDIOS 


ALEXANDER BERNE, Director 
PIANO — ORGAN — HARMONY 
28 E.Kinney St.,Newark,N.J. Phone Market 4160 


© HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Former Associate in Hubbard Studios of Boston 
Studio: 708 Carnegie Hall, N. Y. 
Phones: Circle 1350—Bayside 2725 











POURRURES 
PARIS 


v 
TE 
My experience of a 
quarter of a century 
in designing and creat- 
ing gives me an oppor- 
tunity of offering un- 
usual and distinctive 
models. I number 
many musicians 
among my patrons in- 
cluding Mmes. Galli- 
Curci, Florence 
Easton and Mana- 

Zucca. 
coo 
Remodeling and repairing 
at summer rates 


Fine Russian Sables and 
other attractive 
Fur Scarfs 


COLD FUR STORAGE 


13 West 56th Street, 
New York 


Telephone CIRCLE 3191 
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Fifty Years of Chamber 
Music 


(Continued from page 15) 


bow to the long and honorable record of 
your friends. 

“Tt might interest you to know that dur- 
ing my musical experience I had the great 
pleasure of knowing and playing with a won- 
derful old gentleman who lived to be ninety- 
four, and who had had weekly chamber- 
music evenings in his home for over fifty 
years. Failing eyesight forced him to give 
up active participation at ninety-two, but up 
to that time he had played either violin, 
viola or cello for more than half a century.’ 

“And hard on the letter from Mr. Moses 
comes one from Jeannette Bry: 

“Judging from your article in The Na- 
tion of April 18, you are most sadly in lack 
of knowledge as to the chamber music that 
is being played among amateur musicians in 
New York. 

“‘My husband, his brother, and I consti- 
tute three of a group of four that has played 
weekly, except in summer, for sixteen years. 
Before I joined the quartet, both my hus- 
band and his brother had been playing for 
ten years. I can easily count twenty such 
groups among my acquaintances in New 
York. In fact, strangely enough, on the 
two sides of this street (West Seventy- 
ninth), on the block between Amsterdam and 
Columbus Avenues, I know of five such 
groups. Incidentally, the four of us are all 

“native Americans” too.’” 

And now, will you please turn to Cin- 
cinnati to meet the S & G (Screech & 
Growl) Quartet? They are of age—21. A 
well-known doctor, Albert Freiberg, presi- 
dent of the Ohio Medical Association, is its 
first violin and usual host; Victor Troun- 
stine, purveyor of insurance, its viola; 
Adolph Dryer, manufacturer of printing 
inks, its cello—all for twenty-one years. 
Sigmund Frietsch, whose business is surgi- 
cal appliances, is the second violin, who is 
beginning to get into the ensemble after 
eleven years’ association with its activities. 

Here again is the kind of musical enthusi- 
asm that makes the backbone of the musical 
life of our nation. 

How many of you have ever heard of the 
Back Woods Quartet? Three musical broth- 
ers, by name Woodroffe, owned a granite 
quarry in Mt. Airy, N. C. They wanted to 
play quartets, but where to find a second 
violin? But they also needed a bookkeeper. 
Therefore, the first requirement in the quali- 
fications of the new accountant was that he 
play the fiddle. The Back Woods Quartet 
held open house every Sunday afternoon and 
played to as many of the surrounding popu- 
lace as cared to come. It is recorded that 
Haydn and Mozart had a cheering effect on 
the leaders, while Beethoven, Brahms and 
Schumann proved less digestible. 

Here are some names to add to the list of 
heroic enthusiasts. How many of them are 
needed to leaven the musical life of the 
smaller places of this vast nation, May their 
tribe increase! 

(To be continued) 


New Lecture Series at Cleveland 
Institute 


CLEVELAND, Oxn10.—Music, literature and 
art of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies are to be presented in the series of 
thirty-two lectures in the comparative arts 
course offered again this year by the Cleve- 
land Institute of Music. 

The lecture course, planned for the lay- 
man as well as the musician, is designed to 
give the student a background which will 
acquaint him with the development of society 
and its arts. The music student is better 
able to understand music when he knows 
the growth that is going on, the changes that 
are taking place in the other arts and is able 
to interpret the masters with more under- 
standing and warmth. 

Rossiter Howard, Curator, Educational 
Department, and Henry Sayles Francis, of 
the Musical Arts Department of the Cleve- 
land Museum of Art; Dr. Finley Foster, 
Oviatt professor of English at Adelbert Col- 
lege, and Dr. James H. Hanford, professor 
of English Literature, Graduate School of 
Western Reserve University, and artist mem- 
bers of the faculty of the Cleveland Institute 
of Music will give the course. 

The course will open September 25, a week 
after the opening of the school, with a lec- 
ture on Literature and Society in the Nine- 
teenth Century by Finley Foster. Through- 
out the year James Hanford will give several 
talks on ballads and folk songs, which will 
include the English Folk Ballad, Robert 
3urns and the Scottish Song, The American 
Song, past and present, and the Future of the 
American Folk Song. 

Music and musicians who will be intro- 
duced to the students include Mendelssohn, 
the Chamber Music of Mendelssohn and 
Schumann; the sonatas of Chopin, Schu- 
mann, the songs of Mendelssohn and Schu- 
mann, Berlioz, Liszt, and the Life and 
Music of Claude Debussy. 

Scott, Shelley, Keats, Byron, Tennyson, 


COURIER 


Browning, the French Classicists, Davis, 
Prudhon, and Ingres; the French Roman- 
ticists, Gericault and Delacroix; the French 
aay Daumier, Courbet and Manet will 

be included in the talks on literature. The 
Barbizon painters, Corot, Rousseau, and Mil- 
let; Landscape in England, Constable and 
Turner ; the Early American Painters, West, 
Stuart and Copley ; and the American Paint- 
ers of the 19th Century will also be intro- 
duced. 

There will be a number of recitals by the 
faculty of the Institute of Music devoted to 
the works of modern composers, among 
which will be the final recital of the series on 
music of Cleveland Composers. E. E. M. 


Myrna Sharlow to Sing on Coast 


Myrna Sharlow is scheduled to open and 
close the opera engagement in Asheville the 
last week in August. As Elizabeth in Tann- 
hauser she opens the series on August 26, 
and closes in Aida. Following that, she and 


MYRNA SHARLOW 
as Leonora in Il Trovatore 


her husband, Captain E. B. Hitchcock, will 
motor to New York where they will remain 
about a month. 

Miss Sharlow was recently engaged by 
Alexander Bevani for his new Columbia 
Grand Opera Company for twenty weeks on 
the Pacific Coast. 


Simon Bucharoff Returning East 

Simon Bucharoff, well known composer 
and pianist, lecturer and teacher, after a 
most successful summer course under the 
management of L. E. Behymer, has left Los 
Angeles. for the East. Bucharoff’s ballet 
from the opera, Lakahra, which was played 
by Goossens at the Hollywood Bowl on July 
25, was a splendid success. 

Mr. Bucharoff, accompanied by Mrs. Bu- 
charoff, will stop at San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Vancouver, Lake Louise, Banff, Chi- 
cago and Washington, arriving in New York 
about September 10 to open his studio for 
the season. 


Liebeslieder Ensemble to Tour 


The Liebeslieder Ensemble, so named be- 
cause of the inclusion in its programs of 
the Liebeslieder Walzer, song-cycle of 
Brahms, will make two tours during the 
coming season. The winter itinerary is be- 
ing arranged through the East, and a spring 
tour is being booked through Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. Esther Dale, soprano; Elizabeth 
Lennox, contralto; Paul Althouse, tenor; 
Jerome Swinford, baritone, and the De 
Packh Ensemble of twelve instruments, con- 
stitute the personnel of the organization. 


Boguslawskis At the Baldwin 


Lillian and Moissaye Boguslawski, pian- 
ists, who are well known to radio, were 
heard in the At the Baldwin Hour on Sun- 
day evening, August 18, the program being 
broadcast over Station WJZ. The Baldwin 
Singers assisted as usual. 

The Boguslawskis played the Sonata in 
D (first movement), by Mozart; Minuet a 
La Antigo, by Seeboeck, and As Sally Sat 
a Weeping, by Grainger. Mr. Boguslawski’s 
solos included the Chopin Fantasie Im- 
promptu; Capriccio, by Scarlatti, and Sheep 
and Goats, by Guion. 


Budapest Music Firm Bankrupt 

Bupapest.—The firm of Harmonia, one of 
Budapest’s biggest music publishing houses 
and concert bureaus, has gone bankrupt. 
The house was founded 49 years ago and 
published the music of virtually all the im- 
portant Hungarian composers. ~~ es 
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Parsifal Given in Traditional 
Style at the Cincinnati Zoo 


Three Unusually Fine Performances Offered, With Wittkowska, 
Lamont, Scott, Gould, Patton and Ringling Making Impressive 
Success—Myrna Sharlow, Sample and Valle Star in 
Otello—Koyke in Title Role in Madame Butterfly 


CINCINNATI, OnI0.—The eighth week of 
the Cincinnati Zoo Opera’s ninth season 
marked the highest point of its history. Two 
performances of Otello, with John Sample 
in the title role and Myrna Sharlow as Des- 
demona; two performances of Madame But- 
terfly, with Hitzi Koyke in the title role, 
Forrest Lamont as Pinkerton, and Mario 
Valle as Sharpless, and the three unforget- 
table presentations of Wagner’s great music 
festival, Parsifal, given as near the original 
as possible, made of this week a gala event. 

Joun SAMPLE Scores AS OTELLO 


Cincinnati knew Sample as Eleazar in 
The Jewess, but was carried away by this 
artist’s singing and interpretation of Otello. 
He was superb in every way and gave such 
a fine portrayal that it was greatly regretted 
that only two performances were scheduled. 
He ran the gamut of emotion from loving 
tenderness to fierceness and his voice proved 
exquisite or brilliant as needed. In fact, he 
gave one of the most notable performances 
in the history of the Zoo Opera. 

Myrna Sharlow again won the hearts of 
Cincinnati music lovers with her fine sing- 
ing and beautiful interpretation of Desde- 
mona. It is hoped that this delightful artist 
will return again and continue to give pleas- 
ure with her artistry. Her lovely voice and 
charming personality are especially suited to 
Verdi’s opera. Her high tones soared with 
limpid clearness, while her lower register 
was opulent and rich. Her interpretation 
proved artistic in every detail. : 

Mario Valle, as Iago, gave one of his well 
known fine interpretations and proved the 
wisdom of the management in bringing him 
back to this company. The three—Sample, 
Sharlow and Valle—offered a performance 
of Otello that will long linger in the mem- 
ory of those fortunate enough to hear it; 
many could not be accommodated and the 
“S. R. O.” sign was hung out long before 
the curtain was raised. ; 

In the supporting cast were Giuseppe 
Cavadore as Cassio, Willard Schindler as 
Roderigo, Herbert Gould as Lodovico, Na- 
tale Cervi as Montano, Max Toft as a Her- 
ald, and Constance Eberhart, who, as Emilia, 
was very effective in singing this role. 

PARSIFAL 


The whole city was agog over the an- 
nouncement that Parsifal would be given in 
the traditional style, which means beginning 
the opera at 5:30 o'clock in the afternoon, 
pausing for dinner from 7 to 8:30, then 
continuing until 10:45. Hundreds of people 
from afar made reservations and each of 
the three performances was crowded to 
capacity.. With meticulous care, Isaac Van 
Grove, musical director, and Charles G. Mil- 
ler, business manager, worked out the de- 
tails of the opera and of the dinner. When 
the stage could not accommodate the angels’ 
chorus for the second scene of the first act 
a place was found on the opera house roof, 
where the choristers were placed so that 
their voices floated down in beautiful nu- 
ances and made those who have heard the 
opera elsewhere say that this arrangement 
was far more effective. In many ways rhe 
details had to be worked out to fit the in- 
dividual need of the Zoo Opera Company’s 
magnificent performance. 

Forrest Lamont scored a tremendous suc- 
cess as Parsifal, bringing to the role all of 
his artistry, his splendid tenor and fine in- 
terpretative sense of the Wagnerian roles 
for which he is ideally suited. Henri Scott 
gave two performances of Gurnemanz with 
his accustomed musicianship and careful at- 
tention to those minor details. As the cen- 
tral figure of much of the action his reso- 
nant voice and stately bearing lent much to 
the presentation of the opera. His singing 
is always marked by perfect diction. Her- 
bert Gould sang the role on Wednesday 
evening and gave every evidence of his cus- 
tomary artistic interpretation, while his voice 
is acknowledged to be excellent. It was his 
debut in this difficult role and he acquitted 
himself with honors. 

WITTKOWSKA AS KUNDRY 


The role of Kundry could not have been 
entrusted to any one better than Marta Witt- 
kowska, who brought to it her unfailing in- 
telligent interpretation, opulent voice and 
dramatic fervor, all contributing to making 
her role outstanding. As the. wild Kundry 
who endeavors to serve, as the seductive 
maiden in Klingsor’s gardens, as the peni- 


tent woman who wins redemption through 
her willingness to serve—each phase was 
magnificently portrayed. 

Fred Patton had in the role of Amfortas 
one of the most difficult ones he has sung 
here. His make-up was especially good and 
his acting required a thorough understand- 
ing of the role and its difficulties. He gave 
every evidence of musicianship and his beau- 
tiful voice was vibrant with feeling and 
sincerity. His diction was also excellent. 

Robert Ringling as Klingsor gave an- 
other of his fine characterizations which the 


Zoo Opera audience has come to enjoy so 
much. In excellent voice, he sang with 
spirit and fire. 

One of the high points in the opera was 
the scene in Klingsor’s gardens where the 
Flower Maidens make a lovely picture. 
Chosen especially for the quality and blend- 
ing of their voices, the group, which in- 
cluded, for the solo parts, Constance Eber- 
hart, Lydia Dozier, Lydia Mihm, Mary 
Stephen, Elizabeth O’Brien and Eunice 
Steen, in their exquisite costumes well 
chosen as to harmonizing of colors, was 
most artistic. It was an interweaving of 
voices and color which was enchanting. 

As to staging, setting and costuming, the 
opera was beautifully mounted. The ritual- 
istic ceremony was impressive, and the 
chorus, augmented by singers from the May 
Festival, acquitted itself well. It was a per- 
formance of which any company might be 
proud. Herbert F. Johnson, manager of the 
Chicago Civic Opera, who attended the per- 
formances by Mr. Van Grove’s forces, said: 
“An opera such as you have here at the Zoo 
has a definite place in any community that 
lays claim to culture and Sit inti tal 





Gala Nights the Rule 


at the Ravinia Opera 


Masked Ball, with Rethberg and Martinelli, Superfine—Rigoletto Heard 
for First Time This Season—Fedora’s Initial Presentation an 
Ideal Vehicle for Johnson’s Art—Other Operas Please 
—DeLamater Conducts Children’s Concert. 


MAskep Batt, Aucust 10 

Ravin1A.—Gala nights are usual at Ravinia 
this season, and the public, realizing the 
fact, throngs the theater at each perform- 
ance. Give the public of the best, and it 
will respond quickly without being urged 
to attend performances. It is said that the 
Anglo-Saxon race is anti-operatic. That may 
be true. Our point here is that whenever 
opera is given as it should be, there are 
sufficient patrons to fill a theater. This has 
been made evident at Ravinia, and the re- 
sponse of the public must have been most 
encouraging this year to Louis Eckstein as 
well as to the singers. 

We have heard Verdi’s Masked Ball year 
after year, yet the performance under review 
is the one that we will cherish in our mem- 
ory, as the ensemble reached perfection. 
Elisabeth Rethberg was the Amelia and she 
sang the part superbly. She poured forth 
golden tones and made one of the greatest 
hits of her Ravinia career in a role perfectly 
fitted to her vocal resources. Her acting 
was on par with her singing, and thus her 
performance left nothing to be desired. 

Handsome and well voiced was the Rich- 
ard of Giovanni Martinelli. Gorgeously 
costumed, the popular Italian tenor was so 
well made up as to give the illusion of a 
man in his early twenties, and his own en- 
thusiasm carried far over the footlights. 
Richard is one of Martinelli’s famous roles 
and we doubt if he ever sang it as well as 
on this occasion. His performance was 
thrilling from beginning to end. 

That master singer among operatic stars, 
Giuseppe Danise, was Renato, a role in 
which the gifted baritone demonstrated once 
more that he is one of the best singers of 
the day. It is a treat indeed to hear Danise 
in a role that demands elegance of tone and 
style. Those attributes are among the fore- 
most in this baritone’s vocal equipment. Da- 
nise does not rely solely on the voice. He 
knows how to sing; how to phrase and 
how to enunciate; and it might be stated 
again that Danise belongs to that class of 
singers who uplift the operatic stage. His 
make-up was excellent and a Velasquez could 
have demanded nothing better than to have 
Danise pose as a model. 

Florence Macbeth was excellent as the 
little page, Oscar. Her singing was telling 
and her acting equally effective. 

Julia Claussen has often been heard in 
this opera as the Witch, but we do not 
recollect ever having heard her sing the 
part so well. The fact that she shared 
equally in the success of the performance 
speaks for itself as to the quality of her 
work. 

The balance of the cast was more than ade- 
quate, and if only the names of Lazzari and 
D’Angelo, who were the two conspirators, 
are mentioned here, the omitted ones are 
ptaised collectively for the support they gave 
in making the performance one of the most 
brilliant of the present season. 

A column could be written regarding Gen- 
naro Papi’s conducting of the score and the 
beautiful playing of the orchestra under his 
baton; but we would only repeat what we 
have said.so often—that Papi is one of the 
foremost operatic conductors of the day. His 
accompaniment helped the singers materially, 
so that a great part of the success of the 


night was reflected on the maestro and his 
orchestra. 
Ricotetro, Aucust 11. 


A huge audience flocked to Ravinia to hear 
the first performance this season of Rigo- 
letto. Though the sold-out sign is never dis- 
played here, we must mention that whenever 
we have journeyed out to the Theater in the 
Woods, we have noticed that no vacant seats 
were to be found in the pavilion and that 
hundreds of music devotees occupied the 
standing room. We have often stated in 
these columns that the size of an audience 
has no importance in a report of an opera 
performance; but as we have heard it said 
that music has “gone to the dogs,’ we must 
point out that such an assertion is quite 
erroneous as we have never seen so many 
music lovers as this year at Ravinia. Natur- 
ally, we feel certain that Louis Eckstein will 
have no objection to this statement—the 
throngs that have gone to Ravinia would 
have stayed home had the artists engaged 
been inferior. Consider the personnel; the 
repertory; look at the manner in which the 
performances are given and then you will 
understand the success of this enterprise. 
Give the public its money’s worth and tick- 
ets will be sold without the use of loud 
speaking employees. 

The very much improved Basiola sang 
the title role in a manner that brought the 
house down. Big strides have been made in 
his art by this young man since the days 
when he appeared with the Gallo Opera. The 
voice was always beautiful, but today his 
singing is admirable and he acts with much 
conviction and understanding. 

Excellent was the Duke presented by that 
sterling tenor, Armand Tokatyan. Handsome, 
beautifully costumed, ably made up, his Duke 
was elegant and noble. Vocally the Armen- 
ian tenor had many opportunities to disclose 
to best advantage his glorious voice and he 
did it in a manner that delighted his audi- 
tors. Tokatyan has been, this season, a big 
asset among the foremost artists of Ravinia. 

Florence Macbeth was Gilda, and she sang 
the Caro Nome so well that the audience re- 
acted as a unit. We were sorry that the 
popular songstress was unhappy later with 
one of her high tones, which cracked, and 
this was regrettable as the composer did not 
write that note, which was interpolated by 
some coloratura desirous of winning some 
outbursts of applause by those who admire 
singers who can reach the highest altitude 
in the human voice. May we politely sug- 
gest to Miss Macbeth, whom we greatly ad- 
mire, to adhere to the score hereafter. A 
shrieking note means nothing and her exit 
in the second act, after her singing of the 
Caro Nome and the duet with the Duke and 
the ‘tenor, was an anti-climax. Many felt 
sorry for Miss Macbeth and we were among 
them. 

Lazzari was Sparafucile and he was, as 
ever, enjoyable and forceful. 

Gennaro Papi directed the performance 
with his usual mastery. Did you notice how 
often Papi conducts this season? No? Then 
we will let you know after Labor Day when 
Ravinia will have closed its doors. Con- 
ductors like Papi, who can conduct four or 
five times a week, are few and far between, 
and when one considers that Papi conducts 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Maria Jeritza to Sing in 
Operetta 


Vienna.—Maria Jeritza has been 
engaged to sing the leading role in 
Franz Lehar’s operetta, The Count 
of Luxemburg, in September, at the 
Theater an der Wien. It is an- 
nounced that next season she pro- 
poses to sing both Elisabeth and 
Venus in the same performance of 
Tannhdauser, and it is reported that 
she has been asked to sing the part 
of Venus at Bayreuth next summer. 

B. 


* * * 
Serafin Decorated by French 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Paris.—Tullio Serafin, Metropoli- 
tan Opera conductor, has been 
made a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honor by the French Government, 
the decoration being conferred upon 
him in recognition of his Italian 
opera performances here during 
May and June. 

* * * 
Kathryne Ross a Success 
in Venice 
(Special cable to the Musical Courier) 


Venice, August 19.—Kathryne 
Ross scored a splendid success as 
Tosca at the Teatro Malibran. 





Winner of Caruso American 
Memorial Foundation Prize 


The Caruso American Memorial Founda- 
tion, Inc., has awarded a year’s study of 
singing in Italy with expenses paid to Robert 
Wiedefeld, twenty-six year old baritone of 
Baltimore, Md. The announcement was 
made recently by Paul D. Cravath, presi- 
dent of the foundation, after notifying the 
winner that he had been awarded $2,000. 
According to Mr. Cravath: “Mr. Wiedefeld 
was chosen in the final audition from five 
contestants who had survived preliminary 
trials. All types of voices were eligible. 
Candidates were to be prepared to sing com- 
plete roles in three or more standard operas 
and to be ready for actual stage experience. 
The money awarded must be devoted to 
musical training, dramatic instruction and 
foreign language study, besides living and 
traveling expenses.” 

The judges in the competitive auditions, 
held under the auspices of the National 
Music League, were: Sophie Braslau, Vladi- 
mir Rosing, George Hotchkiss Street, Gina 
Ciaparelli-Viafora and Yvonne de Treville. 
They were unanimous in their choice of the 
winner. 


Estella Huni Wins Highest 
Matthay Award 

Estella Huni, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harold Huni, of New Haven, Conn., in July 
received the Chappell Gold Medal, the high- 
est award given at the Matthay Piano School, 
London, where she has been a student for 
the past year. Last March Miss Huni re- 
ceived the bronze medal. She is a graduate 
of the New Haven School of Music, and re- 
ceived her preparation for the Matthay 
School under the direction of L. Leslie Loth, 
well known composer, pianist and pedagogue 
of New York. 





MR. AND MRS. E. R. JONES, 


in front of the Casino at Monte Carlo, 
during their honeymoon abroad. Mrs. 
Jones is none other than Marion Telva 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


. 
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No. 2576 
Next to an intelligent musical performance is in- 
telligent musical listening. 
Just about fifteen years ago, German music began 
to lose its attraction for the Allies. 


This is the machine age, but that is no reason why 
certain pianists should play their instruments like 
machines 

ne of the questions that Stadium patrons are 
askine themselves and one another is, “Is Albert 
Coates coming back next season?” 

Wooden Indians, barber poles, oil lamps, horsehair 
sofas, The Maiden’s Prayer and The Battle of 
Prague are now totally extinct in this country. 

The idea of wealthy expatriated Americans pre- 
senting a five million dollar temple of music to France 
is unique to say the least—and the best—of it. 

\bout 500 Welsh pilgrims from America will take 
part in the famous Eisteddfodd of Wales. If they 
cing in English it will sound enough like Welsh to 
be considered eligible. 

Sympathetic bandmaster to drummer, a New York 
boy from lower East Side: “I just read that your 
father died yesterday.” 

Drummer : “Soidenly !” 

News comes from Vienna that Maria Jeritza will 
Venus and Elizabeth in the same perform- 
ance of Tannhauser at the Vienna opera next season, 
Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde! 


sing both 


Punch (London) says that Prof. Einstein says 
that when you sit on a hot stove for a minute you 
think it is two hours. (A truly momentous discovery 
by the great German scientist!) Punch further says 
that there seems to be the material of a rather jolly 
fox-trot lyric lurking in that statement. 

cscestle 

The inclusion of Inca melodies in the Goldman 
Rand concert program recently was of interest, espe- 
cially as the melodies came direct from Peru and 
were collected and arranged by a Peruvian archeolo- 
gist and composer, whose name is Daniel Alomia 
Robles. Being accustomed to foreign music made 
by native Americans, it is quite a novelty to have 
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the real thing for a change. Who among Americans 
will now write the first Inca rhapsody ? 
ees 

The New York World of August 11 says: “Music 
critics of Paris, usually fastidious, have acclaimed 
the artistry of Lauritz Melchior.” Why not “Music 
critics of Paris, always fastidious,” etc. ? 

a 

The three prize winners in this summer’s annual 
Goldman Band music memory contest are men, two 
of whom are former victors. This would seem to 
be, in a measure, a refutation of the old fixed belief 
that the feminine contingency, in this country at 
least, are the chief lovers and supporters of good 
music. 

one <e— 

It has always been held that when a nation has 
leisure it becomes musical. Now that America’s 
pioneer days are over and our population is enjoying 
some leisure, we have time to make music, but in- 
stead of that we let the radio, phonograph, and player 
piano do it for us. Perhaps, however, that is a good 
beginning and a stimulating example. 

ae 

Congratulations to Robert Wiedefeld, baritone, 
twenty-six years old, who has received the Caruso 
Memorial Foundation award for a year’s study in 
Italy. With such judges as passed upon him, he 
must be worth while. The distinguished list in- 
cluded Sophie Braslau, Vladimir Rosing, George 
Hotchkiss Street, Gina Ciaparelli-Viafora and 
Yvonne de Treville. 

a —<@— — 

The success of John Charles Thomas at the Palace 
Theater is not surprising. With his highly developed 
artistry, combined with his equally developed under- 
standing of the Broadway public, he could hardly 
be less than a sensation. His idea of making cer- 
tain nights honor nights for single composers was 
excellent, and met with popular favor. Among those 
so honored were Mana-Zucca, the late Ernest R. 
Ball, and Frank Tours. 


ee 


It might not occur to the man in the street that any 
complication would arise in the placing of an organ 
in a concert hall. In the matter of the Kilgen organ 
now being placed in Carnegie Hall, however, there 
was a decided legal question, which might easily have 
developed into conflict. It appears that an actual 
agreement was entered into by which the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, which is now installing 
the organ, is empowered to enter the building and 
remove the organ and its appurtenances on four 
months’ notice if the auditorium should at any time 
be demolished or altered. In other words, if Car- 
negie Hall ceases to be a concert hall, the Carnegie 
Corporation may take itself away and take its organ 
with it. It is to be hoped that this time will be far 
distant. 


- 
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THE GOLDMAN SEASON ENDS 

The twelfth season of the Goldman Band con- 
certs has come to its glorious end. On the Mall in 
Central Park and on the campus at New York Uni- 
versity the band has delighted great audiences of 
music lovers and of casual visitors for ten weeks, 
beginning June 10 and ending August 18, seven days 
in the week. The weather god must love Edwin 
Franko Goldman and his band, for, however much 
Jerseyites may have suffered from water shortage 
during the drought, it was certainly a favorable time 
for outdoor concerts, and probably statistics will 
show when they are cast up and tabulated that this 
season has been a gala one from non-interference 
by weather conditions. 

Goldman gave this year, as he has in all of the 
past years since the concerts began, programs of the 
most interesting sort, with music embracing every 
variety from the lightest to the heaviest, and with 
soloists that have proved themselves to be to the 
taste of the millions of listeners. In this connection 
it is not to be forgotten that these millions of listen- 
ers owe their pleasure not only to Mr. Goldman but 
to four members of the Guggenheim family, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel Guggenheim and Mr. and Mrs. 
Murry Guggenheim. The concerts could not be 
in better hands than those of Mr. Goldman, for he 
is not only a musician of notable attainment, but also 
understands and sympathizes with the taste of the 
public. He has always succeeded in maintaining a 
happy balance between the severe and the pleasing, 
and he himself has written many pieces that are 
prime favorites with the public, not only the public 
that is able to attend the concerts in person, but the 
public that receives the music by air channels. Even 
now, with the concerts just terminated, one already 
looks forward to another season next year and others 
after that. 
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Dangerous to Give Advice ! 


A noted educator was heard to remark the 
other day that it was impossible to discourage a 
young person of musical endowment or of very 
strong musical tendency from taking up music 
as a serious study. 


“One might,” said this educator, speaking from 
wide and varied experience, “tell these young 
people that even if they become great musicians, 
there would be no future for them, and that they 
would do far better to go into some commercial 
line, and if they had to have music they should 
keep it as an avocation rather than as a vocation. 
But it is one thing for us elders to advise from 
our experience, and quite another thing to make 
young people take our advice. 


“If a boy or girl has a strong liking for music, 
even if the liking is not accompanied by any 
worth-while talent, that boy or girl is likely to 
insist upon getting a musical education. Some- 
times there are all sorts of complex ambitions 
involved which it is difficult or impossible to 
probe, but generally at the basis of such desire 
for study is a genuine love for music, and very 
often the ambition that is connected with it is 
decidedly vague, undeveloped and unformed. 


“The difficulty that arises when we endeavor 
to prevent excessive numbers of fresh musicians 
from being trained is that we may, through our 
efforts, discourage some sensitive genius, while 
the small talent cannot be turned aside from de- 
termination. 


“It is true that music is a highly specialized 
branch of human employment, and that talent 
is necessary to success. Not only is talent nec- 
essary, but personality and perseverance are 
also equally necessary, and there are good rea- 
sons why the really first rate musician is rare 
and why there are an untold number of medio- 
crities. 


“It probably would be eminently desirable to 
preserve to the musical world all of the great 
talents and to turn away from it the medio- 
crities, but this seems to be an impossibility, and, 
after all, the mediocrities do no harm, either 
to their art or to themselves, provided they are 
properly educated. 


“Some of these mediocrities, when they are 
advised to discontinue, insist that their only 
wish is to become a teacher—as if to be a teach- 
er it was not necessary to be a first rate musician. 


“However, that is, of course, what they must 
turn to in the end if they continue in music as 
most of them do. 


“The great thing seems to be to insist that 
those who take up music as a profession get 
genuinely efficient and complete educations. 
What they may turn to after they leave school is 
a matter which can scarcely concern their teach- 
ers, and is, at all events, a matter over which 
no control can be exercised.” 

This is all very true and answers those who 
feel inclined to criticise teachers who accept 
pupils of moderate talent. One has always to 
remember that if the pupil wants lessons it is 
for a reason that seems good—to the pupil. The 
reason may not seem good to men and women 
of advanced years and a wealth of experience, 
but if the reason is good enough for the pupil 
why interfere unless some real harm is being 
done? 

And if we do interfere, we must be prepared 
to ask ourselves whether or not we are really 
increasing the pupil’s happiness. That is a large 
and weighty question and utterly impossible to 
answer; for none of us know anything about 
our own future, to say nothing about the future 
of others. 


Furthermore, as already said, desire cannot 
be killed by advice. The advice may be taken, 
and the lessons discontinued, but there will re- 
main a gnawing pain, a consciousness of some- 
thing lost and nothing gained; and the pupil 
thus discouraged may feel all through life that 
things might have been vastly different if only 
the career had been persisted in. 


Dangerous to give advice! 
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V ariations 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y., August 19, 1929. 

It is a far cry from thoroughbred composers to 
thoroughbred racehorses, but both are taken with 
intense seriousness by their devoted followers. 

Horses in the summer have always been my foil 
for the winter of critical espionage at concerts. 
Where I came by my equine tastes I do not know, 
for I am city born and bred and neither my paternal 
grandfather nor my father knew a horse’s hocks from 
his withers. My maternal granddad used to ride a 
nag about his property in Poland before the 1848 
Revolution, but under the rather indeterminate laws 
of heredity I do not think that Grandpa De Perkie- 
wicz’s inspection rides sufficiently account for my own 
passionate inclination toward trained running horses. 

Several years ago I owned and raced a stable of 
thirty-three track performers and won over sixty 
purses and stakes with them. One of the horses was 
the Prince of Umbria, who broke the world’s record 
for a mile and his time, 1.35%, still is the fastest ever 
traveled over that distance. His sister, Handy 
Mandy, holds the world’s record for 1% miles. 

For reasons of policy I kept my racing activities 
quiet in the world of music, but now that I have given 
up the running of horses there is no further need of 
secrecy. 

eRe 

However, my connection with the turf is by no 
means at an end, for J still own the Prince of Umbria 
and am breeding him to a collection of high class 
mares. The nine year old stallion is standing at the 
Highlands stud farm (where Man O’ War reigns 
as equine king) in Lexington, Kentucky, and already 
has sent out many colts and fillies of his get, some of 
which will begin their racing career during the com- 
ing spring season. 

My unquenchable interest in racing draws me to 
Saratoga Springs, this quaint and leafy old com- 
munity which lives sleepily for eleven months in the 
year, and each August opens up its lovely racetrack, 
becomes host to hundreds of turf stars and thousands 
of their admirers, and lives thirty days of intense 
and feverish activity centering entirely about the 
training of the racers of each afternoon, their run- 
ning, and the aftermaths of, pro and con discussion. 

Music lovers do not champion their favorite com- 
posers, works, or performers more ardently than rac- 
ing enthusiasts stand up for their preferred fillies, 
mares and colts, to say nothing of geldings. The 
greatest families of our land gather in Saratoga and 
match their best horses in contest. Every evening 
there are sales where the finest produce of the stud 
farms of Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, and other 
places, are auctioned off, sometimes fetching prices 
as high as $50,000 or $75,000 for a yearling not even 
broken to the saddle. 

eRe 


Most of these aristocratic youngsters are bought 
on the merits of their daddies or dams, and some of 
the less proudly bred sell high purely on account of 
their looks. Often the exalted lineage does not re- 
produce itself successfully and the scions sink to the 
class of selling platers. On the other hand, many 
a horse of more humble birth, acquired cheaply at 
the Saratoga sales, turns out later to be a formidable 
champion. Morello, for whom $200 was paid as a 
yearling, galloped off as a two year old with the 
$60,000 Futurity Stakes. Master Charley, purchased 
for $1,000 as a baby, won the $75,000 Hopeful 
Stakes the very next summer. It is a fascinating 
gamble in itself, this nightly auctioning of blooded 
yearlings in the sales ring, where most of the repre- 
sentatives from the Social Register do the spirited 
and spectacular bidding. 

eRe 

The Hopeful Stakes, of enormous value this sum- 
mer, will be run for on August 31, and already 
rumors are rife as to the fitness and fleetness of the 
various candidates. Their chances are weighed as 
carefully and fought over as hotly as music lovers 
argue over the merits of Stravinsky versus Schoen- 
berg, or Stokowski versus Toscanini. 

“Can Boojum maintain his phenomenal speed over 
the Hopeful distance?” “Is Goose Egg too slow a 
beginner to make his customary end rush effective ?” 
“Has Sarazen II the stamina to carry his handicap of 
122 pounds?’ “Will Caruso (temperamental like 
his singing namesake) cut up his usual didoes, face 
perversely away from the starting barrier, leap and 
prance and bound nervously, and finally be left at 
the post, or will he get off on equal terms with the 
rest of the field and therefore make his undeniable 


speed and gameness count to the utmost?’ Those 
are the burning questions of the moment at Saratoga. 
eRe 

Even Anna Fitziu, the operatic star, a daily at- 
tendant at the races here, eagerly swallows every 
morsel of gossip concerning the cast for the Hopeful, 
and has not thought to ask me which new roles Rosa 
Raisa is preparing for Chicago next winter, whether 
I heard Hope Hampton at the Paris Opera Comique 
when J was there recently, or what Ganna Walska 
plans to do during the coming season. Melvin H. 
Dalberg, another turf devotee, and one time mana- 
ger of the Wagnerian Opera Company, was not even 
politely interested when | asked him at the track club- 
house about his opinion of the company Sol Hurok 
has assembled for his coming Wagnerian touring 
campaign. Dalberg looked up from his racing pro- 
gram, fixed a vacant eye upon me and murmured: 
“Can Beacon Hill win the next race at 14% miles when 
he has been quitting badly in his recent attempts at 
a mile and less?” Beacon Hill won the 1% gallop, 
by the way, at the lucrative odds of 3% to 1, and 
I glanced over toward Dalberg’s table on the terrace 
as the horse flirted past the winning post. The de- 
jected expression of the ex-impresario told the story 
of his wrong decision. 

eR 

I tried to rent a piano here for the month and 
discovered that there is none to be had, although 
Saratoga is not exactly a small town. The local 
music store (chiefly radio, phonographs and sheet 
music) proprietor told me that there is no demand 
for pianos in the place. ‘There was a fellow here 
who handled them but the piano business got so 
bad that he moved to Schenectady,” my informant 
told me; “his name is Cassidy and you might call him 
on the long distance telephone.” I did so, and after 
considerable thought on his part, he managed to 
secure an instrument for me and it came to my cot- 
tage by motor truck, a ride of two hours. Of course 
I have ever since been practising upon it assiduously, 
Rubinstein’s Trot de Cavallerie and Wagner’s Ride 
of the Valkyries. 

RR 

My lecture course at the Chicago College of Music 
was a delightful and instructive experience for me, 
chiefly because of the attitude of my listeners, from 
many of whom I have had letters since the classes 
closed. One of the treasured communications is the 
attached: 

Saint Clara Academy, Sinsinawa, Wis., August 9, 1929. 
Dear Variations : 

I would be grateful for a copy of the list of books 
you were to give the students of the Musical Literature Class. 

I will take this opportunity to express my appreciation and 
yaa of your very informative and intensely interesting 
class. 

As I was one of the unfortunate ones who, on account of 
examinations, had to miss your lecture on Chopin (one of 
my favorites) I will ask you for the name of his best bi- 
ography. 

Sincerely and gratefully, 
Sister MAry JOHN. 

I promised, in answer to many requests, to publish 
in the Musicat Courier, a list of books which 
seemed to me to be indispensable reading for every 
serious student or lover of music. 

Sister Mary John could not do better than to read 
Huneker’s Chopin, the Man and His Music, a most 
sympathetic study with highly picturesque analyses 
of the compositions. Liszt’s biography is too senti- 
mental and diffuse. Karasowski’s is useful. Niecks’ 
is perhaps the most authoritative. Florence Stracchey 
did an excellent book called The Nightingale, deal- 
ing with the childhood of Chopin, and containing 
some touching descriptive pages of the composer’s 
last days. She also throws some illuminative side- 
lights on the immemorial liaison of Chopin and Sand. 
The novels of the latter should be read for a personal 
portrait of the composer, albeit a cruel one, for the 
Sand pen was prodded by the fury of a woman 
partly scorned. Clayton, of Chicago, has published 
in translation two other Sand volumes that have 
Chopin references, called A History of My Life 
and A Winter in Majorca. Chopin’s letters are 
available. More recent and excellent books on 
Chopin and his works are by Hugo Leichtentritt, 
Weissmann, and Edgar Stillman Kelley. References 
to Chopin may be found also in the writings of Heine, 
Berlioz, and Schumann. 

eRe 

On every musical desk should be Grove’s Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians, and Baker’s Biographi- 
cal Dictionary of Musicians. The Great Musicians’ 
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Series and Master Musicians’ Series (Dent, London) 
are compact little biographies, more factual than con- 
templative. 

The earliest tonal period is well covered by Wal- 
laschek’s Primitive Music (Longmans) although it 
is pedantic material pedantically presented. 

W. J. Henderson’s The Story of Music, and What 
Is Good Music (Scribner) are invaluable matter, 
tersely put and made logically clear. 

Acoustics for Musicians, by Percy Carter Buck 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford) is severe and technical 
sledding, but knowledge of the science of sound be- 
longs to a complete musical education. 

Those who harbor a flair for Indian music should 
read Dr. Theodore Baker, Alice G. Fletcher’s Indian 
Song (Harper) and Natalie Curtis and Frederick 
Barton. Cowboy music is treated thoroughly by 
John A. Lomax. 

A Guide to Music, by Daniel Gregory Mason, is a 
helpful handbook. Appleton has published The Evo- 
lution of the Art of Music, and Scribner is sponsor 
for The Education of a Music Lover. 

Some Musicians of Former Days, by Rolland (H. 
Holt & Co.), gives delicate and atmospheric descrip- 
tions of some of the harpsichordists. The same 
author also has a meaty volume called Musicians of 
Today. Scribner may be applied to for The Story of 
the Organ and The Story of Organ Music, both by 
C. F. Williams. 

Christiani’s Principles of Pianoforte Playing is 
not yet outmoded. Oscar Bie has a readable recent 
treatise called History of the Piano and Piano Play- 
ers (Holt). 

eRe 

The Age of Bach and Handel by Fuller Maitland, 
is well worth attention. Spitta on Bach and Matthe- 
son on Handel give thorough specific knowledge of 
those two mighty musicians. Parry’s Bach is rather 
scholastic but reliable. 

I like Oscar Bie’s recent book on Schubert (Holt). 
Schumann is best read about in an older biography, 
by Wasiliewski (Ditson). Of course one simply 
must be acquainted with Schumann’s own literary 
output (Collected Writings), just as a first hand 
picture of certain vital musical periods and their ten- 
dencies may be acquired by reading the essays and 
criticisms of Weber, Spohr, Berlioz, Wagner, De- 
bussy, Liszt, Saint-Saéns, d’Indy, etc. 

Most of the letters of great musicians have been 
preserved and often are marvelous indices of their 
mental processes and stages of artistic development. 
For instance, the letters of Mozart, Beethoven (Dit- 
son), Liszt (Scribner), Mendelssohn, Wagner (espe- 
cially the Wagner-Liszt correspondence and the 
Wagner-Wesendonck missives [Scribner] ). 

eRe 

Wagner biographies and other books on that 
strange genius and his doings as a composer and a 
man, number legion. My favorite Wagner biogra- 
phies are by Glasenapp and Chamberlain (who mar- 
ried one of the Wagner daughters). 

Lavignac’s The Music Dramas of Richard Wagner 
(Dodd) is a singularly penetrative appreciation for 
a Frenchman to write about a German. I am fond, 
too, of Newman’s A Study of Wagner, and Shaw’s 
The Perfect Wagnerite. Wagner’s own Autobiog- 
raphy is an insincere and even untruthful story, espe- 
cially after being edited by Mrs. Cosima Wagner. 

Sir George Grove’s Beethoven and His Nine 
Symphonies (Novello) is a great book. So is Ber- 
lioz’s Autobiography, one of the most vivid and bril- 
liant self-descriptions ever recorded by a musician. 
Rosa Newmarch and Modeste Tchaikowsky both 
have given us good pen portraits of the tremendously 
gifted Peter Ilyitch Tschaikowsky. Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff’s My Musical Life is a fascinating even if 
sketchy tome. Von Riesemann (Knopf) is just out 
with a Life of Moussorgsky and it is a gripping tale 
of that talented and unfortunate derelict. 

Read Finck on Grieg, but do not read Finck on 
Richard Strauss. Finck liked the former and did 
not understand the latter. Newman has done a far 
better book on Strauss (Lane). Finck’s Songs and 
Song Writers (Scribner) is a reliable account of the 
development of the Lied. 

eRe 

Jahn on Mozart (Novello) and Thayer on Beetho- 
ven are best informed regarding those two giants. 
Schindler’s biography of Beethoven is frankly ador- 
ing. Gluck is given a truly remarkable and long 
chapter in Grove’s. 

The Rhythm of Modern Music (Macmillan), by 
Chas. F. Williams, repays reading. So do the late 
A. Eaglefield’s works on Modern Harmony, and 
Scriabin. 

La Mara did for Liszt what Liszt did for Chopin. 
Huneker’s Liszt biography is the best, and also gives 
colorful reflections of the Romantic era in which the 
remarkable Franz flourished. (As an aside, it is well 
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to remark that everything Huneker has published 
repays close study.) Liszt’s loves are handled in 
rather cavalier style by De Pourtales. 

To come back to Beethoven, I almost forgot 
D'Indy’s deeply searching book (Boston Music Co.) 
and Paul Bekker’s (Dutton) biography of the tower- 
ing Ludwig, a story that I read with fervid interest. 
It has a most amazingly revealing analysis of all his 
works. D’Indy, by the way, also did a great book 
on Cesar Franck (John Lane). If you are a De- 
bussyite, and even if you are not, read Lawrence 
Gilman on the subject, especially his Pelleas and 
Melisande guide. Gilman, too, has done the standard 
Life of MacDowell (Lane). 

eRe 

3rahms has been presented lovingly and truthfully 
by Kalbeck, and more scholastically by H. C. Colles. 

The modernistic composers are too close to us to 
be available for biographies, and some of them shall 
not need any. 

The best book on jazz is by my late lamented asso- 
ciate, H. O. Osgood, and is called So This Is Jazz 
(Little, Brown & Co., Boston). 

ene 

The foregoing list should be enough for several 
days and nights of intensive reading. If it is not 
enough, write for more. LEONARD LIEBLING. 
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QUARTER TONES 

Whether quarter tones have any musical value or 
not, it certainly cannot be denied that they have value 
for the editorial writer. There is something new 
and elusive about them which encourages one to take 
them up for discussion and to endeavor to discover 
whether or not they are ever likely to prove ap- 
plicable to musical creative expressiveness. 

The question must first of all revolve around the 
utility of quarter tones in harmony, and it must be 
quite evident that, as we of today understand har- 
mony, they couid not be introduced into chords with 
pleasing effect. The result of adding a quarter tone 
to any ordinary chord, either diatonic or chromatic, 
would be to produce what the average music lover 
would call discord. The law of concord, as musi- 
cians have recognized it for some hundreds of years, 
is well known, and depends upon the small ratio of 
vibration principle. This smail ratio begins with the 
octave, which is 1-2. In other words, if the lower 
note has one hundred vibrations, the note an octave 
higher will have two hundred vibrations. The next 
low ratio is the fifth, which is 2-3, so that if the 
lower note of the fifth has two hundred vibrations 
the upper note will have three hundred; and so it 
is for the other vibration ratios of the intervals used 
in what we recognize as harmony. The fact that 
these intervals are slightly altered for convenience 
in instruments tuned to the tempered scale does not 
in any way alter the basic truth of the matter as the 
mind of the listener hears only what it expects to 
hear, and automatically recognizes thirds as such, 
even though they are slightly out of tune, and simi- 
larly all of the other intervals that are used in music. 

Experiments have been tried to discover how far 
one end of an interval may be raised or lowered be- 
fore the interval becomes unrecognizable and a new 
interval suggested. In other words, the experiment- 
ers have taken some simple interval like a major third 
and have raised the upper note gradually until the 
observers felt that the interval represented a fourth 
rather than a third. 

That is interesting, and particularly so because, as 
we all know, when such an interval is played out of 
tune we do not find that it suggests to us a new 
interval, but simply the familiar interval to which 
it lies the nearest. If the quarter tone were used in 
harmony there would, of course, be intervals between 
the familiar intervals, and instead of major and 
minor thirds, fourths diminished and perfect fifths, 
minor and major sixths and sevenths, we would have 
a whole series of entirely new intervals, and conse- 
quently, apparently, a whole series of new chords, 
presenting endless possibilities for the enlargement 
of our musical vocabulary. This has not yet been 
proved to be possible, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it ever will be proved to be possible. 

On the other hand, the quarter tone used in melody 
is altogether another matter. At present we use all 
of the chromatic notes of the scale, whether they 
belong to the harmony or not. They are used as 
passing tones and they have an irresistible rhythmic 
and color effect. Carrillo showed similar effects with 
his very small subdivisions of the scale, and they 
were exquisite in their melodic use. There is no 
reason why the quarter tone scale should not be used 
in this manner with equally interesting effect. If, 
instead of four semi-tones in a major third, there 
were eight quarter tones—-if that is the way it figures 
out—the chromatic rhythmic effect of swift, flying 
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passages of such delicate, scintillating and iridescent 
chromaticism should be wonderful indeed. There 
would, of course, be some difficulty in the mechanical 
aspects of the case, but that this mechanical age 
should easily overcome. Carillo was able to attain 
his effects by having the strings of his instrument 
open so that they could be merely stroked, with the 
result that he attained a rhythmic glissando that was 
luscious in the extreme. On the other hand, there 
are quarter tones in some of Bloch’s works that give 
a simple out-of-tune effect because their rhythmic 
significance is not sufficiently brought forward as to 
be instantly recognizable. 

If the quarter-tonists would get together for con- 
sultation with the traditional harmonists, much might 
be accomplished in devising means for quarter-tone 
musical development. The trouble has been with 
most quarter-tonists that they have become so enthu- 
siastic that they allowed themselves to think that the 
quarter-tone scale would supersede our present scale, 
and that, together with new harmonic and rhythmic 
patterns, a new scheme of basic harmony might also 
be developed. Whoever works faithfully at such a 
new field of musical development is performing a 
useful work and deserves every sort of encourage- 
ment, and it is only to be hoped that these enthusiasts 
will travel along sane and conservative lines, guided 
by strictly scientific thought, so that the outcome may 
be of genuine artistic value. 

en 


Tuning in With Europe 


London’s Busy Buskers 
What is a busker? A busker in England is an 
itinerant minstrel who plays or sings outside the 
“pub” doors during the “open” hours, and enter- 
tains the drinkers inside. Buskers are not allowed 
to make music inside, probably because that would 
turn the “pub” legally into a music hall and that 
requires a different kind of license than drinking 
without music. But they may collect pennies from 
the guests as they come out. This is a lucrative and 
widespread branch of the musical profession, and 
teams of “buskers,” often dressed up and with their 
faces blackened, may be seen going from pub to pub 
all over the more slummy parts of London of an 
evening, or livening up the street with their tunes. 
Banjos, guitars and saxophones are the favorite in- 
struments, though the old-fashioned fiddle and har- 
monium still survive. The Monochord, played like 
a cello, with a trumpet-bell to give the tone its re- 
quired greasy qualities, is more popular at the curb; 
“pub” patrons are more exacting in their tastes. 
ae 
Subterranean Tours 
Lately the “buskers” have discovered a new source 
of revenue. When the “pubs” close (at 10 or 11 
p. m., according to the district) they travel on the 
suburban Underground trains and entertain the trav- 
elers in the crowded coaches. This kind of concert 
tour requires considerably greater dodging abilities 
(for some train guards are music lovers and some 
aren't), but the return justifies the effort. The tak- 
ings are said to be from $3 to $4 a night. Music, 
after all, does pay. 
ee 
Hand-made Music Preferred 
London’s street music proves, moreover, that 
“hand-made” music pays better than the mechanical 
kind. Hurdy-gurdies, gramophones, mechanical 
pianos—all sorts of modern devices abound on the 
busy street; and even with the aid of the famous 
musical spoons (the English equivalent of the cas- 
tagnet), played with miraculous virtuosity, these in- 
struments fail to attract any more than the alms of 
pity. But lately there has begun to grow up a race 
of street pianists, wheeling a proper upright piano 
from place to place and playing, by hand, anything 
from the Barcarolle from The Tales of Hoffmann to 
the latest Gershwin hit. The crowds that flock to 
these keyboard troubadours ought to restore the faith 
of any musician who is down on his luck. 
a 


Somnolent Lohengrin Fatal 

Falling asleep while listening to a performance of 
Lohengrin at the Roman Arena in Nimes, France, an 
eighteen-year-old music student toppled down the 
stone steps and was killed. If Wagner could have 
foreseen that such a thing would ever happen! 

Ke ae 

Bayreuth On the Air 

But what if he could have foreseen this: The 
next Bayreuth Festival is to be broadcast! The Ger- 
man Broadcasting Company will, in fact, finance the 
festival, which otherwise could probably not be held. 
The 1930 program includes two cycles of the Ring, 
five performances each of Tannhauser and Parsifal, 
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and three of Tristan. Muck, Toscanini, Siegfried 
Wagner and Karl Elmendorff are to conduct. 
FF 


What National Anthems Are Good For 

At a recent park concert in one of the suburban 
parks of London the audience was seated close to 
an adjoining cricket field. At the end of one of the 
“selections” a small boy walked up to the conductor 
and said: “Do you mind playing God Save the King 
for a minute? We’ve lost our ball under one of the 
seats.” 


August 24, 


a 

Booing the Talkies 

At the production of a big American sound film in 
Berlin there was booing and cat-calling, not because 
the picture was bad, but because the music was me- 
chanically produced, The booers were the movie musi- 
cians, who are thrown out of their jobs, and their 
sympathizers. It takes more than booing to stop the 
talkies, so the musicians better try something else. 
How about some real music? G &. 


ee eee 


SINGING IN ENGLISH 
Some of the reasons why English hardly will be- 
come a popular vocal language with our visiting for- 
eign opera singers, are embodied in the following elo- 
quent contribution, sent to this column by E. G., from 
Winnipeg, Canada: 


“When the English tongue we speak 

Why is ‘break’ not rhymed with ‘freak’? 
Will you tell me why it’s true 

We say ‘sew’, but likewise ‘few,’ 

And the maker of a verse 

Cannot cap his ‘horse’ with ‘worse’? 
‘Cord’ is different from ‘word’; 
‘Beard’ sounds not the same as 
‘Cow’ is cow, but ‘low’ is low; 
‘Dough’ is nicely rhymed with ‘foe.’ 
Think of ‘hose’ and ‘dose’ and ‘lose,’ 
Think of ‘goose’—and yet of ‘choose.’ 
Think of ‘comb’ and ‘tomb’ and ‘bomb,’ 
‘Doll’ and ‘roll’ and ‘home’ and “some.’ 
And, since ‘pay’ is rhymed with ‘say,’ 
Why not ‘paid’ with ‘said,’ I pray? 

We have ‘blood’ and ‘food’ and ‘good’; 
‘Mould’ is not pronounced like ‘could.’ 
Wherefore ‘done,’ but ‘gone’ and ‘lone’? 
Is there any reason known? 

And, in short, it seems to me, 

Sound and letters disagree.” 


‘heard.’ 
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On Stadium Programs 


Editor, Musica! Courier: 

Some years ago, when the Stadium Concerts were still in 
the experimental stage, I had occasion to make some drastic 
criticism of their management. The notion was current that 
the public demanded programs of a light character and that 
symphonies were largely beyond popular comprehension. In 
a whole season of concerts not more than five symphonies 
were performed. 

It was impossible to say who was responsible for this state 
of things. But it should be remembered that the conductor 
who dared to adopt a different policy, and who started to 
give real symphonic programs, night after night throughout 
his engagement, was Willem van Hoogstraten. 

This happened several seasons ago. In the interim I have 
been absent from New York during the summer months, and 
this year I come back to the Stadium season and note with 
amazement the changes that have occurred. The programs 
today compare favorably with those of the Philharmonic 
Orchestra during its winter series. A music student, at- 
tending the concerts regularly during July and August, has 
the chance of hearing a very large part of the entire reper- 
toire of a modern symphonic orchestra. I doubt if such an 
opportunity exists anywhere else in the world. In Paris 
one hardly knows of the existence of Brahms. In Germany 
the French composers are seldom played. In London the 
musical public is so small that conductors are obliged to 
devote a large part of their programs to the lighter kind of 
popular music. 

But here we have an orchestra accustomed to play the 
compositions of all the great masters, and led by men who 
have learned the lesson that the best music will draw the 
largest crowds. 

I think, therefore, that we need not pay too great heed to 
critics who are always complaining that they must hear the 
same music over and over again. It is all very well to 
make lists of symphonies and overtures that are seldom 
played. If we examine such compilations carefully, we 
shall find that the reason why certain overtures of Beetho- 
ven or Berlioz, certain symphonies of Schubert, are seldom 
or never played is because they are not very important com- 
positions. Not every work of a master can be reckoned as 
a master-work. We could get along very well, for example, 
without Mendelssohn’s “Scotch” Symphony. 

But if we find ourselves bored with the best of Beethoven 
or wearied with the magic of Mozart, then it is time for us 
to take a holiday from music. 

(Signed) 


The Other Hale 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

That “pastel crayon by Philip Hale, Boston critic ($45), 
mentioned in your account of the benefit for the MacDowell 
Colony, was presumably the work of Philip L. Hale, Bos- 
ton painter, and not of Philip Hale, Boston music critic. 


(Signed) Frepertck W. CoHEN. 


HArvey OFFICER. 
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Capacity Audiences at 
Chautauqua 


Wealth of Musical Entertainment Marks 
Opening of Tenth Annual Season 


Norwicn, N. Y.—The tenth annual Chau- 
tauqua was attended by the usual large 
crowds, the large tent being filled to capac- 
ity in some instances, bespeaking the con- 
fidence of Norwich and environs in the 
Peffer musical and literary bill of fare. The 
All-Star Trio opened the musical entertain- 
ment, Tess Sheehan, humorous entertainer ; 
Mae S. Sharpe, trombonist, and Dorothy 
Dyer, who played piano and accordeon, in 
Russian costume, uniting in (quoting The 
Sun) “an artistic performance.” 

Betty Booth, soprano; Hugo Brandt, pian- 
ist, and Paul Clark, violinist, won plaudits 
on the second day’s program. The singer 
wore Italian and other national costumes, 
making a special hit with Delilah’s air from 
Samson, Pianist Brandt played a Liszt polo- 
naise with brilliancy, and Violinist Clark 
deserved his success in the playing of Cho- 
pin and Kreisler pieces. 

The Bohemian Girl (incidentally, this was 
the very first opera ever given in Norwich, 
about 1870) drew a big audience, the small 
but adequate cast doing well throughout. The 
familiar melodies of Balfe were applauded 
to the echo. Hazel Allison (Arline) ; Edgar 
Davies (Arnheim); Sidney Smith (Thad- 
deus), Ralph H. Steffen, C. Zacharias and 
Marion Kowalski all gave character to their 
individual parts, and a small but competent 
orchestra supported the cast. 

The Parisian Artists, French women com- 
bining musical ability and good looks, eas- 
ily the favorite musical feature of this 
year’s Chautauqua, appeared in preludes to 
lectures and in their own program. Mlle. 
Quadri proved a charming soprano, and Mar- 
celle Fallet a first-rate violinist, her mother 
playing excellent piano accompaniments for 
pieces by Vieuxtemps, Massenet and others. 
Though not at all related to music, Lady 
Heath’s lecture on Aviation was tremend- 
ously interesting. The plays given were at- 
tractive, and at the last session Mrs. James 
S. Flanagan was elected president of the 
local Chautauqua Association, eighty-two 
guarantors making sure of the week of var- 
ied entertainment next year. 

John Prindle Scott’s annual concert at Mc- 
Donough, his summer home, was attended by 
a large crowd. The soloists were Mrs. Fred 
Soule, contralto, of Binghamton; Theodore 
Fitch, Rochester tenor; Harold L. Crowell, 
baritone; John Richer, cellist, and Charles 
R. Brewer, pianist, of Gilbertsville. Com- 
munity singing was a feature of the event, 
in which Mr. Scott has notable success. 

Hilda Rocks, lyric soprano, of Syracuse, 
formerly of Norwich, gave a sacred song 
recital at Broad Street M. E. Church on 
August 11, assisted by Ivan Tilyou, violinist. 
Miss Rocks’ voice is wonderfully sweet and 
sympathetic, she enunciates distinctly, and is 
very musical in all she does; in consequence, 
her singing of excerpts from the music of 
Handel, Kramer, Burleigh, John P. Scott, 
Guion and Harker were greatly enjoyed by 
the very large congregation. During her 
final numbers, applause would not down, 
church or no church. Louise Walker accom- 





Zerffi Method Wins on Radio 


From Worcester, Mass., Zerffi has 
received word of the successful broad- 
casting of one of his artist-pupils, 
Mildred McKeown. Miss McKeown’s 
letter, part of which is given below, is 
particularly interesting in view of the 
fact that Mr. Zerffi in an article en- 
titled The Singer and the Radio, pub- 
lished in the Musicat Courter of May 
18, stressed the fact that no special 
type of singing was necessary in or- 
der to permit satisfactory broadcast- 
ing, the only requirement being that 
the singing must be good. 

Miss McKeown writes: “Last eve- 
ning I sang over WTAG and I am 
writing to tell you of certain remarks 
which were made regarding my _sing- 
ing. Mr. Gaylord, our chief an- 
nouncer, told me I was ‘a true radio 
singer’ and was the first soprano who 
had ever sung from their station who 
knew how to use her voice. Most of 
the singers, he said, try to fill the 
studio which causes a shattering re- 
sult but that I used a soft tone which 
went over well. He further told me 
that they would give me A plus on my 
results and that if all singers used my 
method their life would be a bed of 
roses.” 

This information is particularly in- 
teresting in view of the fact that Miss 
McKeown’s vocal study with Mr. 
Zerffi was not conducted with the idea 
of radio singing. It would appear to 
supply indubitable proof of the valid- 
ity of Mr. Zerffi’s contention. 
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panied Miss Rocks, and Joyce R. Tilyou 
played for the violinist, who drew a good 
tone, and played well. 

The Riesberg-Weiler Music Awards (cash 
sums) at the High School commencement 
were awarded to Mary Kelly, vocal; Vin- 
cent Miles, violin; Lilas Daley and Helen 
Bushnell, piano. Professor Riesberg of New 
York, and his cousin, Dr. Leo Weiler, lead- 
ing dentist of this city, instituted these 
awards some years ago. 

The Colonia Theater, also the Strand, are 
managed by Adrian Ford, both theaters be- 
ing under the control of the Schines. In 
both theaters the leading New York suc- 
cesses are shown, both in sound pictures and 
silent films; the fine pipe organ has been 
closed. Mr. Ford’s capable management 
brings with it an excellent local force of 
ushers, door-tenders, etc., and summer 
crowds attend. It was at the Colonia that 
Sousa and his band were heard, and before 
that Evan Williams, in a song recital. 


Musicale at Haggerty-Snell Studios 


A musicale was given recently by Silvia 
Deen Tett, soprano; Loretto McElroy, pian- 
ist, and Dr. D Sheffey, tenor, at the 
Metropolitan House Studios of Ida Hag- 
gerty-Snell, their instructor. Mme. Tett sang 
with assurance and was well received in a 
program of difficult arias, including the 
Jewel Song from Faust, Je suis Titania, the 
Suicidio aria from La Gioconda and Caro 
Nome from Rigoletto. Miss McElroy was 
heard in Schubert numbers, successfully por- 
traying the contrasting emotions of the Mas- 
ter, to do which requires a keen insight into 
the life and compositions of the composer, 
combined with an exacting technic. 

Dr. Sheffey selected for his program O 
Sleep, Why Dost Thou Leave Me? (Han- 
del), Now Sleeps the Crimson Petal (Quil- 
ter), Down in the Forest (Ronaid), and 
Oh! In the Silence of the Night, Rach- 
maninoff. Dr. Sheffey possesses a flexible 
lyric tenor voice of excellent quality and 
wide range. He was encored after each of 
his numbers, and responded with I Hear 
You Calling Me and Roses of Picardy. J. 


Ethelynde Smith in “One of Her 
Best Programs” 


“The appearance of Ethelynde Smith, 
famous concert soprano and annual summer 
resident of Alton Bay, as a benefit for the 
Alton Woman’s club, filled the Alton opera 
house and brought the gratitude of the lake 
region and its followers to this notable and 
public-spirited artist, who year after year, 
has given one of her concerts for the bene- 
fit of some local project. This time and 
effort she has taken from her much needed 
summer rest, after a transcontinental tour 
of concert engagements that have brought 
loud acclaim from the press. Nothing can be 
added to the cup of praise that already has 
been bestowed upon hef personality and 
talent. At her local appearance she was 
heard in one of her best programs, which 
delighted every person in a large and ap- 
preciative audience.” The foregoing is culled 
from the Farmington News, Farmington, 
N. H., and is self-explanatory. 
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Obituary 


FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN 


Frank Van Der Stucken, noted American 
choral and orchestral conductor and com- 
poser, died in Hamburg, Germany, on Au- 
gust 16, at the age of seventy-one years. 

Mr. Van Der Stucken, whose seventieth 
birthday was widely celebrated in this coun- 
try on October 15 of last year, had been ail- 
ing for some time and went to Hamburg 
last June to undergo an operation. But he 
was in such a weakened condition that he 
could not be operated upon until a few days 
ago. At his bedside when he died were his 
wife and daughters, Grety Landin, of Bos- 
ton, and Isa Bobrick, of Hamburg; also his 
son, Prof. D. H. ‘Van Der Stucken, of 
Andover, Mass. Another son, Fred R. Van 
Der Stucken, resides in Reading, Pa. 

Frank Van Der Stucken was born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex., in 1858, the son of a suc- 
cessful business man who served with distinc- 
tion as a confederate officer in the Civil War. 
In 1865 the family moved to Antwerp, Bel- 
gium, the birthplace of Van Der Stucken, 
Sr. A few years later the youth became a 
pupil of the eminent Flemish composer, 
Peter Benoit. From 1876 to 1878 he studied 
under Reinecke, Grieg and Langer in Leip- 
zig, and travelled in southern Europe. Grieg 
was his warm friend, and did much to mould 
the taste and ideals of the young musician. 

At sixteen Van Der Stucken had com- 
pleted two original works in large form, a 
Te Deum for solo voices, chorus and or- 
chestra, and an orchestral ballet suite ; both 
were successfully performed in Antwerp. 
His subsequent career as a composer and 
conductor placed him in the front rank of 
native born American musicians. He re- 
turned to this country in 1884, becoming 
musical director of the Arion Society of 
New York. During 1884-85 he gave a series 
of “novelty concerts” at Steinway Hall, in 
the course of which he gave the American 
premiere of Brahms’ Third Symphony, Dvo- 
rak’s Husitzka Overture, Chabrier’s Gwen- 
doline and Espana, Emanuel Moor’s first 
concerto for piano and orchestra and many 
other new works. The following season he 
conducted symphonic concerts at Chickering 
Hall, New York, bringing more important 
new works. The next two years he gave 
concerts of American music, giving first 
hearing to compositions of such composers 
as J. K. Paine, E. C. Phelps, Dudley Buck, 
Geo. E. Whiting, MacDowell, Strong and 
himself. 

In 1895 Mr. Van Der Stucken was en- 
gaged as the first musical director of the 
Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, which he 
conducted until 1907. At about the same 
time he succeeded Theodore Thomas as di- 
rector of the Cincinnati May Festival, which 
post he held with high —— until 1912, 
and again from 1923 to 1 

The deceased held the French order of 
Officier de l’Instruction Publique and was 
created Chevalier de !’Ordre Leopold and 
Officier de l’Ordre de la Couronne by King 
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STUCKEN 


as he looked in 1927 after receiving the 
title of Doctor of Music from the Cin- 
cinnati College of Music. 


Albert of Belgium. In 1927 he received the 
title of Doctor of Music from the Cincinnati 
College of Music, which is affiliated with the 
University of Cincinnati. He was Honorary 
Dean of the College of Music and a member 
of the American Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters. 

Dr. Van Der Stucken’s work in the in- 
terest of orchestral and choral music and 
on behalf of American composers contrib- 
uted much to the uplift of the standard of 
music and musicians in the United States. 
He was one of the pioneers of music in 
America, and his name will remain indel- 
ibly engraved on the honor roll of American 


music, 
SERGE DIAGHILEFF 


Serge Diaghileff, celebrated Russian bal- 
let and opera producer, died at The Lido, 
Venice, on August 19, of gastric trouble. He 
had come to Venice for a vacation after a 
strenuous London season. 

The deceased was ballet director of the 
Imperial Opera in Petrograd, and originated 
the famous Ballet Russe, which toured Eu- 
rope and subsequently America with tremen- 
dous success. His productions were noted 
for sumptuous stage settings and costum-. 
ing, for which he spent enormous sums. 
Among the most successful of his ballets 
were Scheherazade and Thamar. Stravinsky 
and Prokofieff were among the composers 
who wrote music for him, and such artists 
as Picasso, Matisse and Derain designed his 
costumes and settings. 

M. Diaghileff’s choice of dancers was un- 
erring, and his gift of organization and 
direction amounted to little short of genius. 
Together with Michael Fokine and Leon 
Bakst he must be considered leader of the 
artistic renaissance in Russia. 

The deceased was fifty-seven years of age, 
having been born in Novgorod, Russia, in 
1872. He was the son of Paul Diaghileff and 
Eugenie Evreinoff. He began his career as a 
musician, and was graduated with honors 
from the Conservatory of St. Petersburg be- 
fore he was twenty years of age. 








I See That 





Thuel Burnham is holding a summer class 
at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

George MacNabb is enjoying a busy sum- 
mer. 

Maduro compositions are constantly winning 
new recognition. 

Pupils of Oddone Sommovigo were heard in 
recital at Carnegie Chambers, New 
York. 

Various composers are bestowing honors on 
Lisa Roma. 

A large and enthusiastic audience attended 
the opening class of Rudolph Reuter in 
Los Angeles. 

Summer engagements are many for Richard 
Crooks. 
Cesare Formichi 

abroad. 

Denver pays fitting tribute to Frederic Til- 
lotson. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklyn Sanders are return- 
ing from abroad. 

The success in London of the Morgan Trio 
necessitated an extended engagement. 

Edwin Hughes’ master class, just ended, 
was most successful. 

Arthur Penn’s songs are finding an enthusi- 
astic public wherever they are sung. 
Kathryn Meisle, returning from European 
conquests, tells of her trip and discusses 

opera and concert. 

Felicia Rybier presented her pupils in an in- 
teresting program. 

In this issue appears an interview with 
Nicholas Roerich, founder and director 
of the Master Institute of United Arts. 

Elizabeth Pears is studying with Frederick 
Southwick. 

Martha Attwood is having a busy summer. 

The Baden-Baden Festival tries to solve the 
problems of Talkie and Radio. 

Frank van der Stucken is dead. 


is scoring mew success 


Capacity audiences attended the tenth an- 
nual Chautauqua. 

From Worcester, Mass., comés word of the 
successful broadcasting of Mildred Mc- 
Keown, a Zerffi pupil. 

Beal Hober will open two new Loew thea- 


ters. 

Myrna Sharlow is scheduled to open and 
close the Asheville opera season. 

Simon Bucharoff is returning East. 

Max von Schillings is acclaimed as con- 


ductor of the “Ring” at the Berlin 
a and festival season is in full 


New ‘cm by Alfano, Casella, Schostako- 
witsch, Rathaus, Weinberger and Haba 
are arousing attention abroad. 

Don Quichotte is to be revived by the Chi- 
cago Civic Opera Company. 

Paul Boepple has left for Europe to preside 
at the International Congress of Dal- 
croze Teachers’ Associations. 

Gina Pinnera will return from Europe, ar- 
riving about September 2. 

A Haydn Festival is to be held in Vienna 
in 1932. 

Gunn School of Chicago has issued its an- 
nual catalogue. 

A scholarship is to be established in Leipsic 
to perpetuate the name of Julius Klengel. 

Frieda Klink’s successes abroad are a tribute 
to her art and personality. 

Parsifal was given in traditional style at the 
Cincinnati Zoo Opera. 

Gala nights at the Ravinia Opera continue 
to attract large and enthusiastic audi- 


ences. 

Robert Wiedefeld was the winner of the 
Caruso American Memorial Foundation 
award. 

Estella Huni 
award. 

Lauritz Melchior, Wagnerian tenor of the 
Metropolitan last season, has been re- 
engaged for next season at the Paris 
Opera, and has been made an Officier 
de la Palme d’Or. 


won the highest Matthay 


Kathryne Ross scored splendid success in 
Venice. 

Maria Jeritza has been engaged to sing the 
leading role in Lehar’s operetta, The 
Count of Luxemburg, in September, at 
the Theatre an der Wien in Vienna. 

Mildred Jamison Dassett will return to New 
York early in October and will open 
her studio again in Steinway Hall. Her 
plans for the coming season include three 
private recitals. 

Ferdinand Carl Schumann, son of Mme. 
Schumann-Heink, is to marry Cleo June 
Osborne-Salyer, film actress, on Sep- 
tember 5. 

Prof. Otto Tauwbmann, formerly of the Ber- 

lin Hochschule, died recently at the age 

of seventy-one. His Deutsche Messe 

(German Mass) is considered in Ger- 

many the most important choral work 

since Brahms and Bruckner. 





ee 
TWO STARS— 
Helen Jacobs, tennis star, said to rank 
second to Helen Wills, and Dan Beddoe, 
distinguished tenor, photographed at 
North Asbury Park, N. J 
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all those performances from memory one can 
no longer wonder at our enthusiasm for 
this young man, who has now reached the 
prime in his very enviable career. 

La Ronpine, Aucust 12. 

La Rondine had another repetition with 
the same cast heard previously, which is so 
well headed by Bori, Johnson, Macbeth, 
Maxwell, Swarthout and Tokatyan. 

SuNKEN Bet, Aucust 13. 

It seems strange that some operas given in 
Italian or in French are billed in their Eng- 
lish translations. Following that strange 
rule, the Sunken Bell, as La Campana Som- 
mersa is called here, was repeated with the 
same excellent cast heard at its premiere the 
previous week. Is it not queer that La Cam- 
pana Sommersa, like Ballo in Maschera (The 
Masked Ball) La Juive (The Jewess) and a 
few other operas given in their original 
tongue have remained in the repertory un- 
der their English appellation? Why then is 
Meistersingers, when given in German, not 
called “The Singing Masters?” Why is Eli- 
sir D’Amore not called the Elixir of Love? 
We could give ad libitum other examples 
which would prove our point, that in oper- 
atic matters we are more or less at sea as to 
what should be done and what is being done. 
Anyway, the Sunken Bell as presented at 
Ravinia, has come to stay in the repertory. 

Fepora, Aucust 14. 

The first performance of Giordano’s Fe- 
dora brought forth Yvonne Gall in the title 
role. The distinguished French soprano has 
added several Italian songs to her varied 
repertory, and she sings practically as well 
in Italian as she does in French. Fedora, 
however, is written for a dramatic soprano, 
and Mme. Gall classifies as a lyric in which 
department she particularly shines. Mme. 
Gall labored at times under difficulty, es- 
pecially in passages requiring low tones, and 
to report faithfully, Fedora cannot be 
counted among this singer’s best parts. She 
made the best of the ordeal and called upon 
all her vocal resources and musical intelli- 
gence to win the attention of the connoisseurs 
and the applause of the public. We did not 
like the way she dressed the part either. We 
doubt if a Russian princess would have 
dressed in a gown suitable to ‘Lulu Belle’ 
or to a Dahomey princess. A splendid actress, 
Mmie. Gall did some things remarkably well, 
and the pathos of the part gripped the hearts 
of the spectators. 

The star of the performance was Edward 
Johnson, who, if memory serves right, made 
his debut with the Chicago Civic Opera after 
his return from Italy, as Count Loris; from 
that time his renown has been international. 
Superb indeed is Johnson in the part of Ipa- 
nov. His beautiful singing, his sincere acting, 
made his work A cis in every a. 
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Johnson is delightful in all the roles in 
which he has been heard this summer, and 
the revival of Fedora gave us another op- 
portunity to listen to one of the foremost 
tenors of the day; one who sings with elo- 
quence and beauty of tone, who understands 
the art of singing and of phrasing, whose 
Italian enunciation is perfect and whose mu- 
sicianship is unquestionable. 

Good was the Siriex of Mario Basiola, a 
baritone who has gained in finesse. Leon 
Rothier won his usual success in the role of 
Cirillo, which, though considered a minor 
part, has been made a major one by the re- 
markable handling and singing given it by 
the French basso. George Cehanovsky in 
two minor roles—Borov and Dr. Lorek- 
was heard to good advantage. This young 
man has done exceedingly well at Ravinia, 
where he has become one of the popular 
singers of the company. The Desire of Gior- 
dano Paltrinieri was excellent. Here is a 
second tenor who is premiere in every part 
entrusted to his care. Lodovico Oliviero, 
who recently made his debut with the com- 
pany, was a good Baron Rouvel. D’Angelo 
did well as the Captain of Police; likewise 
Swarthout as Dimitri. Philine Falco made 
a hit as Lasinski. Being an excellent pian- 
ist, she scored heavily with her playing, and 
she acts the part of the young Polish maes- 
tro with a conceit that befits him well. Mar- 
gery Maxwell, as Countess Olga, rounded 
up the cast intelligently. 

The performance was under the direction 
of Gennaro Papi, and with Edward Johnson 
on the stage and Papi in the orchestra pit 
Fedora had a very smooth sailing. 

CHILDREN’s AFTERNOON, AuGusT 15. 

The eighth children’s afternoon at Ra- 
vinia brought the Chicago Symphony under 
the direction of Eric DeLamater in a pro- 
gram that included numbers by Chabrier, 
Delibes, Strauss and Dvorak. After the in- 
termission the children had opportunity to 
see Ruth Page, Edwin Strawbridge and the 
Ravinia Opera Ballet in a divertissement 
which was enjoyed not only by the young- 
sters but also by the grown-ups. 

It may be that before the end of the 
season a review of the work done this sum- 
mer at Ravinia by Eric DeLamater will ap- 
pear in these columns. If space should not 
be available, it can be stated here that 
throughout the summer Mr. DeLamater and 
the Chicago Symphony Orchestra have been 
in some ways the backbone of the afternoon 
entertainment. Mr. DeLamater is to be re- 
garded as one of the foremost symphony 
conductors in the country. He has been for 
many years assistant to Frederick Stock, and 
annually one notices the big strides made in 
his art. DeLamater is an all-around musi- 
cian, and long before he conducted an or- 
chestra he knew all its possibilities, having 
been schooled by Widor. DeLamater is a 
deep student, and though he is looked upon 
as a modernist and as the godfather of 
several American composers, his readings of 
the classics are quite on a par with his work 
along more modern lines. 

TRAVIATA (EvENING) 

La Traviata was repeated, but this time 
the role of Violetta was entrusted to that 
beautiful and remarkable singer, Lucrezia 
Sori. The more we hear Bori the more are 
we delighted with her art. We live in a vocal 
heaven while Bori is singing. That poetic 
phrase is not original, but it fully conveys 
our own reaction. 

The balance of the cast was the same as 
the one heard recently, including in the leads 
Chamlee and Danise, two pillars of strength 
in the personnel of Ravinia. 

CarMEN, Aucust 16. 

Carmen was repeated with the same cast 
heard the previous week, with the exception 
of Edward Johnson, who sang the role of 
Don Jose, in which Martinelli was heard at 
the first performance. Don Jose is counted 
among Johnson’s best roles. 

ButrerFLy, Aucust 17. 

The eighth week came to a happy conclu- 

sion with a repetition of Madam Butterfly. 
RENE Deyries. 


Hallie Stiles Engaged for Chicago 
Opera Season 


Another American artist has been added 
to the roster of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. She is Hallie Stiles, lyric so- 
prano, who for the past three years has 
been a member of the Opera Comique of 
Paris, singing such leading roles as Meli- 
sande in Pelleas and Melisande; Manon, 
Mimi, Madame Butterfly and Marguerite in 
Faust. 

Miss Stiles brings the total of the Ameri- 
can sopranos announced for the 1929-30 sea- 
son to five. The others are Hilda Burke, 
Helen Freund, Edith Mason and Alice Mock. 
In addition, three of the sopranos are natur- 
alized Americans—to wit: Mary Garden, 
Alice d’Hermanoy and Rosa Raisa. There 
are also three American contraltos, two 
American tenors, two American baritones 
and one American basso on the list thus far 
announced. 

Miss Stiles was born in California and 
spent her girlhood there. Her father was 
at that time with the University of Cali- 


1929 


Today he is a professor at Syracuse 
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fornia. 


University. 
Miss Stiles received her musical education 
first in New York and later in Paris. 


Farnam to Give Programs on 
“Bach and His Forerunners” 


Lynnwood Farnam left New York toward 
the end of July to spend the remainder of 
the summer with members of his family in 

Saskatoon, Canada. He will return to New 

York in September to resume his work as 


Duryea photo. 
LYNNWOOD FARNAM 

organist and choirmaster at the Church of 
the Holy Communion. 

On August 29 Mr. Farnam will give a 
recital on the new Casavant organ in Grace 
United Church, Saskatoon. 

On October 6, at the Church of the Holy 
Communion, he begins his series of recitals 
devoted to “Bach and his forerunners,” con- 
sisting of ten programs, each to be given on 
a Sunday afternoon with a repeat the fol- 
lowing Monday evening. This series runs 
until the middle of November, to be later 
completed in April, 1930. 

Mr. Farnam will be the organ soloist on 
Oc tober 9 at the Coolidge Foundation Festi- 
val of Chamber Music in the Library of 
Congress, Washington, D. C., playing with 
orchestra under Stokowski, the arrangement 
by Graeser of Bach’s Art of Fugue and the 
new Hindemith manuscript organ concerto. 
He also has four dates as soloist with the 
Society of Friends of Music, New York, and 
three dates at St. James’ Church, Philadel- 
phia. Early in October he resumes his teach- 
ing at the Curtis Institute of Music, Phila- 
delphia, and as his faculty recital there will 
give a Bach program on December 4. 

In January and February, 1930, under the 
management of Bogue-Laberge, Inc., Mr. 
Farnam will make a recital tour of this con- 
tinent. 
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JOYCE BANNERMAN. 
Not every singer can draw pictures 
and pastels, at that—but this soprano 
evidently is as skillful at this art as she 
is in the art of singing. 


EDYTHE BROWNING, 
dramatic 4 Ae who is now under the management 
Slr A ; we of Paul P. Berthoud, came to New York from the West 
ON THE ITALIAN RIVIERA where she has earned a very distinct success for herself 
Left to right: Mme. Ernesto Caronna; Poli Randacio, Sicil- in concert and oratorio and as assisting artist on tour 
ian dramatic soprano; Dorothea Quincy, young American so- with Gigli. She has appeared in several operatic per- 
prano, and Ernesto Caronna, well known maestro of Milan, formances in New York, among them an appearance in 
with Carlo Douglas, Canadian tenor (in the background), the leading soprano role of La Forza del Destino. 
and Zoha D’Arcy, Polish soprano, snapped at Recco on the 
Italian Riviera near where the Caronna School is having its 
summer camp. Miss Quincy, after about six months’ study, DONALD PIRNIE, 
will make her operatic debut in October, probably in La and his favorite soprano, taken just before 
Boheme. he sailed for his European tour. Three new 
engagements for August were: the 17th, Bad 
Gastein, where he sang two groups with 
the Vienna Symphonie Orchestra; the 19th, 
Bad Tahl and the 24th at Salzburg. His last 
concert is in Naples on November 23. 
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VLADIMIR DROZDOFF, 


Russian pianist, photographed at (left) Columbia University, where he can be found 
any morning during the year, keeping himself fit by doing intensive track-work, and 
(right) at Idle Acres in Ridgefield, Conn., where he and Mme. Drozdoff spent sev 

eral weeks this summer. Mr. Drozdoff will be heard in a program of Russian music 
at the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia University on November 28, at 
which time he will play Glazounoff’s music to the drama, King of Judea, to celebrate 
that well-known composer's first visit to the United States. This will be the first 

time that this work has ever been performed in America. 








SAMOILOFF AND SOME OF HIS DENVER PUPILS. 

Lazar §. Samoiloff has finished his summer classes in Denver, Col., where his » © ; 3 
students gave a vocal program on July 30, assisted by Edward Millstone, violinist. ae a a 4 ak EKG 
Those participating were Ruby Ohman, Wilma Montgomery, Lillian McNulty, Doro- THE BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE TRIO, 
thy Catlett, Gladys D. Adamson, Elizabeth Walsh, Hazel Haves, Joe Fuschino, Frank James Friskin, piano; Hugo Kortschak, violin, and Oliver Edel, cello, who substituted 
Baken, with Arville Belstad at the piano. An interesting feature of the program was for Emmeran Stoeber, brought its series of nine concerts at the Playhouse-in-the-Hills 
“4 Word From Mr. Samoiloff.”. From Denver this well known musician proceeded at Cummington, Mass., to a close on August 18, under the auspices of Katharine 
to Portland, Ore., where his representatives are Mrs. M. A. Vann, vocal teacher, and Frazier’s Summer Music Schools for Girls. Capacity audiences atte nded all the con 
Mr. Vann, organist of the Christian Science Church. On September 3 Mr. Samoiloff certs, the little hall seating about one hundred and fifty pe ople with frequently listene 
is due in Los Angeles. Behymer is his representative there and has a Master Class gathering outside on the lawn, many coming from nearby towns such as Pittsfi 

planned for him of six weeks, concluding on October 19. (Mile High Photo.) Northampton and Adams. 
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four to six-part chorus a cappella, written in 
a rather simple and melodious style. 
IcELANDIC Music 

A particularly interesting contribution 
was Jon Leif’s overture, To Iceland. The 
composer, a native of Iceland, delves deeply 
into old Icelandic folklore, going back to 
the early medieval times cf the Edda, and 
combines quaint harmonic, melodic and 
rhythmic elements with some very modern 
effects. A concerto for oboe and small or- 
chestra, the op. 70 of the Danish composer 
Jens L. Emborg, is a valuable addition to 
the scanty literature for the oboe. Also L. 
J. Jeussen’s Passacaglia for orchestra, a 
very effective composition, will certainly 
make its way. It was finely conducted by 
the highly gifted young Norwegian, Odd 
Griiner Hegge. Atterberg’s now notorious 
prize symphony was also heard, conducted by 
the composer. Julius Ruthstrém, from 
Stockholm, played Sibelius’ violin concerto, 
and a number of Finnish, Danish, Swedish 
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and Norwegian songs by Jarnefelt, Schier- 

beck, Alfven and Hurum were beautifully 

sung by Countess Marianne Morner. 
BopANzky Conpucts IN HEIDELBERG 


Artur Bodanzky took part in the Heidel- 
berg dramatic festival, conducting the or- 
chestra at the festive opening. He gave a 
fine performance of Gluck’s Iphigenia and 
of the Meistersinger prelude. The festival 
itself is this time more concerned with 
spoken drama than with music; in Shake- 
speare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream and 
Troilus and Cressida, and Hauptmann’s 
Florian Geyer music is required only inci- 
dentally. For the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream Ernst Krenek has written new music, 
and this naturally aroused some interest. 

HocuscHuLe Turns Out Some NEw 

PIANISTS AND COMPOSERS 

Of the semi-public closing performances 
of the Berlin Hochschule fiir Musik the 
second recital of Artur Schnabel’s pupils re- 
mains to be mentoined, on account of some 
extraordinary piano playing. Victor Babin’s 
interpretation of Stravinsky’s Petrouchka 
Suite revealed pianistic powers of a very 
unusual kind. Also Edith Kraus, previously 
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mentioned after the first recital of the 
Schnabel pupils, distinguished herself again 
in Mendelssohn’s rarely heard piano sonata 
in E major. Rudolf Wittelsbach and Sarah 
Wittenberg also gave evidence of considera- 
ble talent, combined with rare taste and tech- 
nical proficiency, in Ravel’s Le Tombeau de 
Couperin and in Schumann’s Kreisleriana. 
Paul Hindemith, for the past two years 
professor of composition at the Berlin Hoch- 
schule, showed the results of his teaching 
in a recital of compositions written by three 
of his advanced pupils. Hindemith’s char- 
acteristic contrapuntal, linear style, hig pre- 
ciseness and brevity of diction have been 
quite naturally adopted by the young com- 
posers. The young Hungarian, Zoltan Gar- 
donyi, seems to be the most talented and 
advanced one of the three, and his variations 
for string trio were the most ambitious and 
interesting attempt on the program, surpass- 
ing the same composer’s spiritual cantata 
for three solo voices and five instruments. 
The other two Hindemith pupils, Harald 
Geuzmer and Walter Leigh, contributed a 
somewhat burlesque trio for wind instru- 
ments of serenade character, and an effec- 
tively written, well sounding string quartet. 
Huco LEIcHTENTRITT. 


Beal Hober to Open Two Loew 
T heaters 


Beal Hober, a member of Major Bowes’ 
Capitol Family, has been engaged to open 
two new Loew houses during the first two 
weeks in September: Loew’s Paradise on 
the Concourse, and the Kings in Flatbush. 
Miss Hober has also been heard in oratorio 
in which she has been most successful. She 
sang the Seven Last Words of Christ on 
March 29, and on May 14 the Elijah with 
the Orange Community Chorus. To quote 
the Newark Evening News: “Oratorio is so 
taxing and requires so great reserve and so 
much point and power to be constantly in 
evidence, the soloist made it a habit rather 
than experiment. Miss Hober’s voice is a 
lyric quality, colorful, and her production 
firm and fluent; her interpretation intelligent 
and her diction clear. She has valuable 
assets in her personality, poise and style.” 

Miss Hober is: studying voice with Harry 
3arnhart. 


Donald Thayer Pleases on Coast 


When Donald Thayer, baritone, appeared 
as soloist with the American Philharmonic 
Orchestra in Seattle, Wash., on July 3, the 
critics commented most enthusiastically on 
his singing. Said Harry B. Mills in the 
Star: “His trueness to pitch was a thing of 
joy, and he was forced to give two encores, 
with the second one repeated.” 

Equally favorable was the opinion of Rich- 
ard E. Hays in the Daily Times: “He dis- 
played a voice ingratiatingly smooth in qual- 
ity that was heard to best advantage in the 
Evening Star aria from Wagner’s Tann- 
hauser.” The Post-Intelligencer review, 
written by Raymond David Holmes, com- 
mented in part: “He possesses a smooth, 
resonant baritone voice of warmth.” 

Mr. Thayer made an excellent impression 


in Pasadena in May. The Star-News spoke 
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of his “voice of rare quality, flexibility and 
power,” saying he “sang with clear diction, 
depth of feeling and purity of tone, deliver- 
ing his entire program with splendid artistry. 
Mr. Thayer’s stage presence was pleasing 
and his interpretative ability of the highest 
order.” 

The Post said that he was “gifted with a 
voice of rarest quality and depth and a per- 
sonality in keeping with his wonderful gift.” 

Following an appearance in Sierra Madre, 
Cal., the News said: “The famous American 
baritone sang in English, permitting the 
audience to enjoy to the full his splendid 
artistry, fine diction and, best of all, a mar- 
velous tone quality over which he assumed 


absolute control.” 


Helen Chase Enlarges Studio 


Helen Chase is one of the younger teach- 
ers in New York who seems ever to be in 
demand. Although this season past was one 
of the busiest of her successful career and 
she merited a good long vacation, she has 
been unable to stay away from her new, 
enlarged. studios any length of time. 

With artists singing in summer opera 
seasons in this country and opening in new 
musical shows, along with the many radio 
appearances that her singers are making, 
Miss Chase has had to put in hours daily 


HELEN CHASE 


with these artists. A week or two ago, 
however, she snatched a week out of her 
busy schedule and hied herself off to Ridge- 
field, Conn., where she forgot music, slept 
and read. She enjoyed it so much that in 
another week she will go back for ten days 
principally to follow up her favorite sport of 
golf. 

Miss Chase’s work has increased so in the 
last couple of years that she felt the need of 
enlarging her studios. When her fall work 
begins it will take place in a larger studio, 
directly next door to her former one oc- 
cupied for years. Last season Miss Chase 
established sight reading and_ repertory 
classes which proved a huge success. These 
will be continued next season. 

Miss Chase numbers among her singers 
those who study voice with her and those 
who coach their concert and radio programs 
and operatic roles with her. Many have 
been with her for years, feeling that they 
benefit greatly from her valuable knowledge. 
Miss Chase is a teacher who is interested 
in launching her younger artists, in which 
she has had more than passing success. 


Activities of Mildred Jamison 
Dassett 


Mildred Jamison Dassett, pianist and 
teacher of piano, with studios in New York, 
has been vacationing and teaching at North- 
east Harbor, Me., this summer. Miss Das- 
sett returned to New York last year after 
six years spent in Paris where she studied 
with and taught under the famous Isidor 
Philipp—not at the Conservatory, but in 
Paris. She has been very successful in 
building up a large class the first year that 
she returned to her native shores. Early in 
October, Miss Dassett will re-open her 
studios in New York and has already en- 
rolled a larger group of pupils than she had 
last season. 

Miss Dassett, who is equally well-known 
as a concert pianist, plans to give three pri- 
vate recitals during the coming season, the 
dates of which will be announced later. 


Alton Jones to California 


Following the conclusion of the sum- 
mer teaching engagement at Columbia 
University, Alton Jones, pianist, will leave 
for a seven weeks’ vacation which he will 
spend in California. He will undoubtedly 
be heard in several recitals in the West 
before his return to New York in October. 
Mr. Jones’ next recital appearance in New 
York will take place on February 11 at 
Town Hall. 
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(Clayton F. Summy Co., Chicago, Iil.) 
Six Miniatures for Piano by Ruth 
Klauber.—They are entitled: Gavotte and 
Gavotte II, Spanish Dance, The Little Sick 
Dog, Cossack Dance, Japanese Lullaby and 
Waltz of the Wooden Shoes. Although very 
elementary, intended for easy grades, these 
pieces are educational to an unusual degree. 
The first gavotte opens with a minor and 
uses the harmonic minor scale. In the sec- 
ond gavotte there are old-fashioned turns, 
as in the music of the early classic school. 
The Spanish Dance has an interesting left 
hand part, strongly rhythmic and exceed- 
ingly well calculated to give rhythmic train- 
ing. Throughout this entire set of works the 
composer shows genuine melodic invention 
and expressiveness. 

(Clayton F, Summy Co., Chicago, Il.) 

Favorite Nursery Rhymes and Melodies 
arranged as piano duets by Pearl Marie 
Barker.—Music for the very smallest of 
children, printed in notes twice the usual 
size, the key signatures omitted and the 
sharps and flats placed wherever needed. 
The tunes are all familiar and arrangements 
are of the simplest. 

(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Scheme Modulations, a book of har- 
monic instruction by S. Ancis.—Mr. An- 
cis is instructor of harmony and counter- 
point at the Denver College of Music, and 
his book has been commended by Dr. Ed- 
win Stringham, dean of the college, and is 
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dedicated to Professor Carl Lafite of Vien- 
na, with whom Mr. Ancis studied. The book 
is filled from end to end with short phrases 
illustrating how one may pass quickly and 
effectively from one key to another. A cer- 
tain number of rules and suggestions are 
given, especially of things to be avoided, 
and the final pages are devoted to the use 
of modulation in actual music, not merely 
in stiff, unemotional and unlovely exercises. 
It is a useful book. 


(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York) 

Tartini Concerto in A Minor for violin 
and piano, harmonized and rearranged by 
Mario Corti.—The Tartini music needs 
no recommendation, and the editing by Mr. 
Corti is excellent. The accompaniment may 
be played on the piano or by string orches- 
tra with cembalo, the parts being available 
for these instruments. The violin part is 
brilliant and will interest players who are 
fond of the classics. 


(G. Ricordi & Co., Inc., New York) 

Color of Water, a song by Harold G. 
Davidson.—The poem to which the music 
was set is by Marjorie Meeker. It is futur- 
istic. The music is a simple, straightforward 
statement, well suited to the words, tuneful, 
but lying a little high for the voice. The 
range is from low E-flat to high B-flat with 
words sung all the way up. Difficult for 
any but a coloratura soprano or a very light 
lyric soprano with an unusually high range. 

(Oliver Ditson Company, Boston) 

Festival of the Flowers, a song cycle 
for children by Verna Lorraine Day.— 
The songs are intended for a spring or 
summer program to be produced in costume 
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on May Day, Arbor Day or at commence- 
ment exercises. The songs, however, are 
so constructed that they may be used alone 
or in groups. The music also includes a 
number of dances. There are seventeen sep- 
arate numbers in the book, and careful 
descriptions and stage directions with es- 
pecial details of the dances. The tunes are 
excellent, very simple and within small 
range, having neither high nor low notes. 
The accompaniments also are simple but 
highly effective. 


Frederic Tillotson Scores in 
Denver 


When Frederic Tillotson, the Boston pian- 
ist and teacher, who has been teaching at 
the Lamont Summer School of Music in 
Denver, Colo., appeared as soloist in the 
Elitch Summer Symphony Series, under the 
direction of Henry Hadley, on July 20, he 
scored a brilliant success. He chose the 
Liszt arrangement for piano and orchestra 
of Schubert’s fantasie, built upon that com- 
poser’s famous Wanderer Song. 

Said the critic of the Post in part: “It is a 
tribute to Mr. Tillotson to record that he 
made this medium serve for an impressive 
exhibition of high pianistic skill and sound 
musicianship. He unerringly mastered the 
formidable technical difficulties, established 
and maintained throughout a buoyant rhyth- 
mic pulse, and in the unaccompanied solo 
passage that is built upon one of the poig- 
nant themes of the Schubert song, delivered 
the melody with charm and sincere senti- 
ment. Mr. Tillotson received an ovation at 
the close of his admirable performance.” 


FREDERIC TILLOTSON, 
Boston pianist and teacher, who has 
been instructing master classes at the 
Lamont Summer School of Music, Den- 
ver, Colo. He is shown on a glacier 
near the summit of Mt. Evans, 14,255 
ft. above sea level, forty five miles west 

of Denver. 








THE HARCUM SCHOOL 


of Music 


All Branches 


CONSERVATORY ADVANTAGES 
WITH INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION 


Prepares for all Leading Colleges Combining 
Academic and Musie Courses 


EDITH HARCUM CeNSERT 
Head of the School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Recital Management Arthur Judson 








ZECKWER-HAHN 
Philadelphia Musical Academy 
60 years of continued success in 

training musicians 

Highest Standards of Musical 
Instruction 
For year book, address 
Frederick ahn, President-Director 
1617 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 














AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
of DALCROZE EURYTHMICS 


RHYTHM - MOVEMENT - MUSIC 
Bodily Techni Rhythmic Mi 
Solfege—Improvisation—Piano—Composition 
Classes for Children and Adults 
SEASON October 7th to May 3ist 
PavuL BorppPLe, Director 
9 E. 59th St., New York. 





Volunteer 1357 


Booklet on Request—Dept. C 
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FACULTY OF FIFTY 


ROBERT BRAUN 


Pottsville, Pa. 





PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 
133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
AUTUMN, WINTER AND SPRING SESSION 


JUSTINE WARD METHOD OF TEACHING MUSIC 
GREGORIAN CHANT AND GREGORIAN ACCOMPANIMENT 
CHOIR CONDUCTING AND LITURGICAL SINGING Method 
Address The Secretary. CatuepraL 1334 


Theory of Music, ear training, sight 
reading, melody writing 
Harmoy I, according to the Ward 


Lessons in Vocal Production, Organ, 
Violin, Piano, Privately or class 





(FRANK) 


VOICE 


14 West 68th St., New York, 


(ERNESTO), 


La FORGE-BERUMEN STUDIOS 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
PIANO 


La Forge voice method used and endorsed by: Mmes. Alda, Hempel, Matzenauer and Messrs. 
Lawrence Tibbett and Harrington van Hoesen. 
Y. 


Also endorsed by Dr. W. J. Henderson. 
Telephone: Trafalgar 8993 
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Degrees, 


BERTHA BAUR, Fresident and Director 
Burnet C. Tuthill, General Manager 


Cincinnati Conservatory «Music 


AFFILIATED WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
Over three score years in the front rank of American Music Schools 


Piano, Voice, Organ and all Orchestral Instruments, Opera, Orchestra, Theory, 
Composition, Public School Music (accredited), Languages, 
Drama and Dancing 
Diplomas and Certificates granted 
ideal Dormitories on ten-acre campus 


INCORPORATES 


Highland Ave., Burnet Ave. & Oak &t., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 





UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Maintained by the University Musical Society 
ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Eart V. Moore, Musical Director 
Catalog and special information from Charles A. Sink, President 








Modern equipment. Five pipe-organs. 


For 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-Year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Cello, Composition, and Public School Music 

Leading to the degree Bachelor of i 
Dormitory for women music students. 
ulletin address Dean H. L. BUTLER, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


usic 
Reasonable tuition rates 








AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Chicago’s Foremost School of Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 120 


Catalogue Mailed Free 


John J. Hattstaedt, President 
Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, Associate Directors 
Kimsatt Hatz, Curcaco, Iu. 











VIRGIL PIANO CONSERVATORY 


Special Personal Attention 
Better Facilities 
Better and Quicker Results 











OPPORTUNI 


TIES 


139 W. 72nd St., 
New York City 





ADDITIONAL PIN MONEY FOR YOU 
—If you would like to earn additional pin 
money, or call it any name you wish, we 
may be able to give you an opportunity 
in that direction. If there is no dealer 
in your town featuring the Celebrated 
Century Certified Edition Sheet Music, 
selling at 15c a copy no matter what the 
published price may be, and you are ener- 
getic enough to go after such a proposi- 
tion, acting as a direct local agency, you 
may communicate with the undersigned, 
giving us reference as to your honesty, 
ability and standing in the community. 
Century Music Publishing Company, 235 
West 40th Street, New York. 





WANTED—Position in school or conserva- 
tory in or near New York several days 
each week, teaching piano, harmony, etc. 
Write: Studio 35, 1425 Broadway, New 


York. 





WEST 67TH STREET—8 months lease, or 
longer. Handsome sound proof studio, 
fireplace, 2 bedrooms, kitchen. $167.00 
monthly. Unusual oppo.tunity for party 
wishing summer months free from a 
lease. (September to April). Address: 
“A. P. T.,” care of Musicat Courter, 113 
West 57th Street, New York, or telephone 
Trafalgar 3087. 





WANTED — TEACHERS as_ PART- 
NERS, (Voice, Piano, Violin, ’Cello, Or- 
gan, Harmony, Classic Dancing, Lan- 
guages, Elocution, Operatic Coaching) to 
establish an unusual Conservatory of 
Music, instructing 15 subjects. A large 
- membership organization lends its support 
to stimulate the enrollment of students. 
30 applicants ready to enroll. State abil- 
ity and experience. Write “S. T. T.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 





| MUST SACRIFICE—Baby Grand 


KNABE, in excellent condition—also en- 
tire Studio furnishings—AT ONCE. 
Phone Trafalgar 3592. 





TEACHER OF 
School Orchestra, Glee Club and Class 
Piano Teaching. General examination of 
subjects above 91%, highest single 98%. 
Will entertain offers of a position within 
100 miles of Hartford, Conn. Address: 
“Teacher,” P. O. Box 526, Hartford, Conn. 





RECITAL OPPORTUNITY—Singers, vi- 
olinists, pianists, ’cellists, wishing to give 
their own recital in New York City can 
have the best possible presentation by thor- 
oughly organized and experienced manage- 
ment at reasonable terms. References 
given. Address: “N. J. E.,” care of 
Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th Street, 
New York, 


PUBLIC SCHOOL | 
MUSIC, qualified to create and direct | 





STEINWAY HALL STUDIO beautifully 
furnished to sublet by vocalist leaving for 
California. Room most distinctive seat- 
ing 60. Opportunity one or two teachers. 
Immediate disposal. Address “V. L. D.,” 
care of Musicat Courter, 113 West 57th 
Street, New York. 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 


Resident, non-resident stud with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 

Piano studios rented by the hour. 

Telephones, Lexington 8998 and 10125 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Jap Manag nt 
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As early as the second grade children 
sing alone. A teacher‘might just as well 
assume that each pupil knows the multipli- 
cation table when a class chants it in unison, 
as to assume that individual can sing 
a line when all toge can do it. Inde 
pendence and sureness can be gained only by 
individual singing ; and independence is essen- 
tial to part singing and instrumental playing 
In the fifth grade two-part music is taken 
up, and school orchestras begin to appear in 
this and the grade following. All the way 
along children become accustomed to hear 
their own voices ; there is no more cons¢ ious- 
ness of self singing than of self speaking. 
Timid mousies disappear; natural children, 
unconscious at school as at home, sing and 
speak without hesitation and without fear. 

Music for a short period each day is 
study, not recreation. The mind must be 
bent to its task. The power to shut out all 
the world beside, and attend to the present 
task, is not ephemeral; it persists. ibaates 
is deyeloped; not alone memory of musicz al 
phrases, but when on the fourth time through 
a new piece books are closed, and both words 
and music of simple melodies are repeated, 
shall we say there is no gain in ability to 
hold in memory fragments of loveliness, 
whether of tone or of words? 

What I have been trying to is that 
music worked with, not played with, makes 
a real contribution to mental strength. Fear 
of self is cast far away and independence is 
established; and instead of opening a path, 
flowered, bordered and perfumed, leading to- 
ward sentimental weakness, music is offering 
an exercise of unrecognized importance lead- 
ing on to intellectual power. 

The instructor in harmony in our high 
schools took all the pupils in the music 
course for two years, seven hundred of them, 
and an equal number of pupils as they came 
in other courses. The music students had 
eighteen per cent of all marks “A” and three 
per cent of all marks “F.” The other group 
ran ten per cent “A’s” and seven per cent 
“F's.” I know that this does not completely 
establish the value of music training, but it 
corroborates the judgment of the sage of 
Cambridge, Charles W. Eliot, who said that 
“Music is the best mind trainer on the list.” 
And the judgment of Gladstone: “Music is 
one of the most forcible instruments for 
training, for arousing and governing the 
mind and spirit of man.” 

Where shall music be 
is her place in education? 
serving unobserved 
music, to build up a mind with power, con 
centered on its task, freed from trembling 
fear, ac life of rich significance. 

And yet as surely as man thinking is not 
the whole man, so surely have we mentioned 
but a fraction of the function of music. 
Music makes its greatest contribution to a 
life of rich significance not through training 
the intellect, but through refining the soul 
of man And to refine the soul, it must 
under the lovely spell of 
music. Music is not so much a thing to be 
explained and talked about, as a thing to be 
exposed to Man loves not because 
knows; man because he has been ex 
posed to beauty, whether it be a simple 
flower, a yoman, a haunting melody 
And as the object of his love is beautiful, 
so his soul assumes the beauty it looks upon. 
We break the bleak w: our 
rooms with beautiful pictures, we 
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under the magic spell of words, of color, of 
tone, the souls of children reach out and up 
into regions of beauty, and at each excursion 
into this bright realm they bring back rich 
treasures that can never be taken away. 

Men are truly what they are in their leisure 
time. During the day forty-five million of 
us leave our homes to be slaves, not un- 
willing slaves, to duty. In field or shop, in 
the street or school, each assumes his place 
among the ranks of those who toil. His 
commander may be a superintendent or it 
may be his job. He is not free. But when 
labor is past, the day deepens into night, and 
the lights of the city begin to gleam, most 
men are free. What do they do Then 
they tell what manner of man they are. 
Lovers of light or lovers of darkness? 
Schools are answering this question. One 
out of ten in some of our high schools is 
7. our orchestras (not by compulsion, but 
by choice) ; two out of three are singing in 
great choruses. We believe that just as 
surely as the number of youths upon the 
tennis courts and golf links is increasing be- 
cause of the new joy found in gymnasiums 
and on athletic fields, so certainly the num- 
ber found playing and singing just for 
pleasure is growing to a host. Mother ,at 
the piano and, beside her, brother or sister 
with violin or saxophone, is the surest pro- 
tection against a wasted life I know. In 
my boyhood I saw others spend their eve- 
nings at the livery stable; but a cornet, a 
piano, and a flute called Gib and Jennie and 
me away from smut and nastiness to beauty 
and sweetness. And millions in thousands 
of little homes are tonight having a good 
time, safe with music. And as youth grows 
to manhood and new homes are set up, 
musical instruments are as mecessary as 
dish-pans and brooms. Little children come 
into these homes of beauty, and they can 
know fathers and mothers because some still 
live at home; and these young lives are 
moulded by the music they hear. A fine 
form of insurance against moral bankruptcy 
is a musical instrument. Those are trying 
days when sister plays her scales and brother 
sobs on a saxophone; but the noise of it is 
not so distressing as the voice of the police 
matron announcing that son or daughter is 
at the station. Which premium will men 
pay and what annuity have they purchased? 
Worthy home membership is one of the 
sacred seven; and no study of budgets and 
calories brings so sure a contribution to a 
life of rich significance in the home as does 
the gentle power of music. 


BOYS’ 
This club won first prize in the Florida 
sponsored by the City of Tampa, and 


M. FISHER HIGH SCHOOL, 
Florida State Contest at Tampa. 


GLEE CLUB OF MIAMI BE 
State 
in which it was estimated 2,200 competed. 


All are truly grateful for the change in 
character of the music offered in theaters 
and to radio audiences. The finest artists 
in the world sing to us and play for us, and 
homes become places of joy to millions 
every evening. Loveliness is surely winning 
against ugliness and vulgarity. Yet better 
though the music be, in the indiscriminate 
mixture of bad and good, progress of the 
unlearned toward an appreciation of beauty 
and refinement must be accelerated by the 
schools. Appreciation of what is good and 
disgust for what is common must be one 
objective. Only good music should be found 
in our books; but even among the good there 
is a choice. The heart of a child is true; 
and his preference is seldom wrong. And 
these finer things of his choice should be 
sung over and over. They become the 
touchstones by which all other music is 
tested and the child becomes an unerring 
critic. It would be very difficult for any of 
us older ones to tell what good music is; we 
do not define, we just know and love. 

And while we love, a miracle is wrought. 
One day I went to one of our high schools. 
I was taken around behind the stage, and 
stood in the wings. The room was dark, 
except for the lights on two music racks 
and a piano lamp. Two girls and a boy 
were playing a charming trio. No other per- 
sons were on the stage. No one seemed in 
charge, and yet not one of the two thou- 
sand students moved or made a sound. The 
spell of beauty was over them, and behavior 
was as lovely as the music. This could 
never have been, had they been soused in 
jazz; but beauty begets refinement, and re- 
finement is the mother of self-control. 

Day after day in the great high schools 
of this nation youth is carried away on wings 
of song to nobler ambitions and desires. At 
Christmas time, through the corridors of our 
schools, children go singing. On every na- 
tional holiday, millions of boys and girls 
sing their devotion to country. Orchestras 
of one hundred pieces with balanced choirs, 
interpret the greatest compositions of every 
nation. As they play and as they sing, each 
feels the emotion of the whole swaying 
group combined and amplified in self. His 
whole body creeps and trembles, as the great 
chorus sweeps forward to its triumphant 
Hymn of Joy. To listen to a great sym- 
phony lifts the hearer above the muck and 
mire of earth; but to be a part of a great 
orchestra or chorus carries each performer 
far into heaven's heights. Appreciation 
comes to its complete flower in participation. 

And while he performs, whether singing 
in chorus or playing in the orchestra, some- 
thing beyond appreciation of music slowly 
enters his mind—he alone is not making this 
music. It is a cooperative matter. We 
name always the lesson of cooperation when 
we speak of the value of athletics. He is a 
poor captain indeed who gives all his plays 
to a friend or to himself. Nor should the 
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backfield attribute the success of the team 
entirely to their plugging prowess. It is 
the line that makes possible their progress; 
it is the submission of the individual for the 
good of the whole that brings victory. 
Better than athletics is music for establish- 
ing the subordination of each to all. Pic- 
colo must join the trombone, clarinet must 
assist the violin, else the great symphony 
cannot be performed. Nor shall brass beat 
down wood winds, or drums overpower the 
strings, but all together, in intelligent sub- 
mission to the leader, make up the trembling 
harmony. Solos must sometimes be sung, 
but how barren when unsupported by chorus 
or orchestra. Among our people there must 
be leaders, peaks rising above the level 
plains; yet we should never forget that de- 
mocracy swings forward only when sup- 
ported by the deep diapason of all humanity. 

Recently I heard of a wise father who 
said to each son as he left for college, “Son, 
I know what you will do when you are 
alone, and I have no fear. But what will 
you do in a crowd?” No individual could 
steal away his judgment, but the crowd! 
Shall we forever resign all the powerful 
influences of masses to the Kingdom of 
Darkness? Schools should sing their school 
songs, their national songs, their great re- 
ligious hymns, the finest music of all na- 
tions. In America, the benevolent, all peo- 
ples of the earth have come together, bring- 
ing with them the noblest expressions of 
their race. In this strange land how they 
are thrilled by some familiar strain from 
Rossini, Sibelius, Grieg, Chopin, Brahms, 
Frank. Pietro and Erick, Francois and 
Johann, Jack and Pavlov forget traditions. 
In the great school chorus, the world melts 
into one—one singing. The intangibles are 
the realities; the things which are not seen 
are eternal. And as surely as man has 
builded a machine which amplifies an in- 
finitesimal whisper until it fills millions of 
homes, there will float mysteriously from 
deep down in infinite space some day another 
angel’s song of peace and brotherhood, 
wrought into sweeping unison by the power 
of music, a world singing. Where shall 
music be found? and where is the place of 
sweet harmony? Everywhere; for man will 
call for her wherever he strives to achieve a 
life of rich significance. 

* * * 
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Teachin?, Material 


Gamble Hinged Music Co., Chicago, Ill. 


Cantata Lindy, in honor of Captain 
Lindbergh’s flight to Paris. Arrange- 
ments in two-part treble voices, also for 
soprano, alto, and baritone voices, thirty- 
five pages. Orchestration is obtainable 
from publisher. 


R. L. Huntzinger, Inc., New York City 


A series of part songs, octavo in various 
arrangements. Numerous settings of 
well-known numbers, including: Give a 
Man a Horse He Can Ride (Geoffrey 
O’Hara), (three-part song for soprano, 
alto and baritone). A Cocoon Romance 
(O’Hara), also three part for soprano, alto 
and baritone. In an Apron Blue (Carl 
Hahn) (S. A. B.), Romeo in Georgia 
(John Prindle Scott) (S. A. B.), The 
Mither Heart (William Stickeles) three- 
part for women’s voices, also the same 
piece arranged as a four part chorus for 
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men’s voices. Ride Out on Wings of 
Song (words by Jessie Ward Haywood, 
music by William Berwald) four part 
song for chorus mixed voices, also for 
quartet or male voices and as three part 
trio or chorus of women’s voices, The 
Bird and the Squirrel (Mary Helen 
Brown) A Cabin on the Bayou (Mary 
Helen Brown). 


Carl Fisher, Inc., New York City 


Our Redeemer’s Birth, by Irénée Berge, 
Christmas cantata for chorus of mixed 
voices, soli, brass choir, timpani and or- 
gan. The words for this work were se- 
lected and adapted by the composer. 
Eighty-five pages, fine for senior high 
schools and choirs. 

Graded Course of Clarinet Playing 
(Thirty Elementary Lessons), by Glenn 
Haydon, M.A., Instructor of Music in 
University of California. Good material. 


Kay and Kay Music Publishing Corp., New 


York 


Franklin Edition includes Friends, 
Tried and True (Souvenir, Drdla); The 
Nightingale’s Song (Zeller); The Swal- 
low (La Golondrina, Serradell); Flower 
Song (Faust, Gounod); these are two- 
part chorals, well arranged by ¢ eeeunne-cutal 





THE SAPULPA (OKLAHOMA) HARMONICA BAND 


which recently played for the 


Oklahoma Education 


Association. This is the only 


organization of its kind in Oklahoma and one of the largest from any school in the en- 


tire south. 
fourteen years. 


The band is composed of sixty members ranging in ages from seven to 
It is being directed and coached by Florence Barr, teacher at the 


Woodlawn School where the band members are pupils. 
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O’Hare; Bedouin Love Song 
The Flatterer (Chaminade); 
Grenadiers (Toy Soldiers’ March) 
(Tschaikowsky) are three part chorals 
for treble voices arranged by Christopher 
O’Hare. All are for Junior High and 
High Schools, well arranged, good ma- 
terial. 


( Pinsuti) ; 
The Tin 


H. T, FitzSimons Company, Chicago 


The Hunting of the Snark, a two-part 
cantata for treble voices, poem by Lewis 
Carroll, music by Jeanne Boyd, with bari- 
tone solo (ad. lib.) and piano accompani- 
ment. Forty pages, junior high school. 


Oliver Ditson Company, Boston and New 
York 


Stepping Stones to Violin Playing for 
the young beginner, by Lawrence Sardoni. 
This work includes te aching directions, 
half-tone illustrations, piano accompani- 
ments for class-room or private instruc- 
tion. Teacher’s Manual and students’ 
book. Well done, with violin parts and 
plenty of work on open strings and work 
on correct posture, correct holding of the 
bow, and tone production. 


Lorenz Publishing Company 
The First Easter, a cantata by Ira 
Bishop Wilson. Easy work for high 
school and choirs, particularly the latter. 
Forty pages. 
* * * 
The Lausanne Conference 


The first summer holiday conference of 
British and American musicians and educa- 
tionists opened August 2, at Lausanne, under 
the presidence of Sir Henry Hadow, who 
read messages sent by King George and 
President Hoover. What was described as 
an encouraging letter also was received from 
Prime Minister MacDonald. 

Sir Henry Hadow, British composer, au- 
thor and lecturer, is editor of the Oxford 
History of Music and a member of the coun- 
cil of the Royal College of Music. He has 
been a leader in the promotion of musical 
competition festivals in England and Wales. 

Mabel Glenn of Kansas City, Mo., dis- 
cussed the. teaching of music in American 
Universities. 


More than 500 American and British musi- 





Music Educators 


of Note 
EDWARD R. HAWLEY, 


who is director 

of music in the 

State Normal 

School and the 

public schools 

of Westfield, 

Mass., received 

his early educa- 

tion in the pub- 

lic schools of 

Shelton, Conn., 

after ‘which he 

was a_ student 

for five years in 

the music de- 

partment of Yale University, where 
he had instruction in theory, harmony, 
counterpoint and composition with the 
late Horatio W. Parker. Other pro- 
minent teachers who have had Mr. 
Hawley as a pupil are H. B. Jepson, 
Stanley Knight and George Chadwick 
Stock, all of New Haven. Mr. Hawley 
is also a graduate of the Stubles Boy 
Choir School of New York, and the 
Institute of Music Pedagogy of North- 
ampton, Mass. Before going to West- 
field he had been supervisor of music 
in Shelton, Ansonia, and New Mil- 
ford, Conn., Director of Public School 
Music and Voice Department at the 
California (Pa.) State Normal School. 
In addition to his other duties Myr. 
Hawley is at present organist and 
choir director of the Westfield Cen- 
tral Baptist Church. He has com- 
posed several successful operettas. 











cians are attending the conference, which is 
to last a week. There are many members 
of the school music profession including Paul 
Weaver, recently appointed as head of the 
Music Department at Cornell University, 
Inez Field Damon of the State Normal 
School at Lowell, Mass., William Arms 
Fisher and a host of others. 
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EXPRESSIONS 


Fact and Folly Concerning Salesmanship and Retail Distribution—Is 
a College Education a Requisite or a Handicap?—Musical History 
Repeats Itself in Present Day Merchandising 


One of the greatest problems before the proprietor 
or manager of any commercial enterprise is that of 
obtaining proper help to carry ona business. This is 
especially true of piano distribution. There would 
be more branch piano stores if capable managers 
could be obtained, but where is a dealer or manufac- 
turer to turn to find men who will take hold of a 
business that belongs to another and carry it to suc- 
cess? 

What seems to be the first obstacle is few men 
will take the interest in other men’s businesses that 
they will in their own. The education of a manager 
is something that is of endless trouble. If one ob- 
tains a successful man from another house, it soon 
is discovered that there is a vast amount of time 
(meaning expense of course), to be spent before 
such a man can be taught the intricacies of the busi- 
ness he is asked to manage. If a green man is taken 
in hand, there is 50 per cent. added to the cost of 
unlearning the man trained in another place. 

To give point to what is said, here is a side of such 
training that is of interest, and though it applies to 
milk salesmen, there is the question of education 
taken up that is puzzling to many. Here follows an 
editorial from the Retail Ledger of Philadelphia, the 
best trade paper published in this country devoted 
exclusively to the question of retail distribution. Let 
us read this editorial with piano selling in mind: 


An “Authority” Pulls a Bone 


The “Little Schoolmaster,” who conducts one of the 
most interesting sections of that most interesting publi- 
cation, Printers’ Ink, ordinarily treads with a sure foot 
among the hidden cracks and crevices of retailing, but 
recently he placed his foot squarely in the center of a 
large puddle or error. 

He was, he informed his class, “somewhat intrigued” 
to learn from an official of the Borden’s Farm Products 
Company that Borden’s requires its drivers to have a 
high-school education or better. “Many of them,” re- 
ports the Little Schoolmaster, “are college men. They 
must pass a rigid physical examination and submit to 
some psychological tests designed to demonstrate their 
fitness, or lack of it, for their exacting duties. Before a 
man is finally engaged, a representative of the company 
visits his home and talks with his wife or mother with 
the object of seeing whether she will co-operate with 
him so that he can meet the erratic schedule which every 
milkman must follow.” 

So far, so good. . But, in the next paragraph, we are in- 
formed that “the Schoolmaster could not help thinking, 
as he listened to the enthusiastic description of the Bor- 
den organization, what a beneficial thing it would be if 
merchandisers in general could administer their retail 
outlets in some such fashion.” 

Translating the word “merchandisers” as “manufac- 
turers,” in which sense it would appear to have been 
used, the picture immediately presents itself of a manu- 
facturer saying to a store: “No, you cannot sell our line 
unless your salespeople are all college graduates, unless 
they submit to our rigid system of physical examination 
and unless our representatives visit them in their homes 
to make certain that they bathe frequently, clean their 
nails with a fair degree of regularity and live the moral, 
upright lives that we must demand of those handling our 
sacrosanct product.” 

Preposterous? Of course, it is. But it’s no more pre- 
posterous than the belief upon which the whole theory is 
founded—that the large retail store is the “outlet” for the 
manufacturer. It is not. It is the purchasing center for 
the community and, as such, has far more personality, 
prestige and power than is possessed by any single 
maker of merchandise. Those inclined to question that 
statement might make the experiment of watching to 
see how many customers ask for branded merchandise 
by name—and how many purchase other makes when 
the store either does not handle precisely what they ask 


for or the salesperson feels that something else would be 
better suited to the needs of the individual patron. 

Possibly the best example of the comparative influence 
of these two factors in distribution is to be found in the 
matter of the complaints and adjustments. A customer 
buys, let us say, a radio bearing a well-known manufac- 
turer’s name. Something goes wrong with the set. 
Does he notify the manufacturer? He does not. He 
calls up the store and places the blame squarely on its 
shoulders. And surely, if the store must carry this re- 
sponsibility, it is also—entirely apart from other consider- 
ations—entitled to the credit for making the sale. 

No, Mr. Schoolmaster, merchants may have been lax 
in their training of salespeople, with the result that re- 
tail selling is far from the attainment of perfection, but 
no manufacturer could do—or would be allowed to try 
to do—a better job. The business of a store is it own 
business and no outsider can logically claim even the 
moral right to interfere in its method of working out its 
own salvation. 


The Real Problem 


It is a far cry from the selling of pianos to the 
selling and delivering of milk, but there is much in 
what the Retail Ledger says about the training of 
salesmen. The manufacturers can not do it, for few 
of them understand that attention to their own work 
of manufacturing products for the retail men. It 
does seem a little far-fetched to try and get men who 
have college educations to learn something of the 
commercial side of life in order to sell milk, the 
essential being prompt and regular delivery. There 
are business colleges, but the work there seems to 
be confined to bookkeeping and theories as to the 
handling of the work pertaining to the counting 
room with selling secondary. 

To learn to sell at retail is something different. 
Training men to apply a college education to selling 
is again a difficult matter. Those who have built 
up a business that requires the employing of “bright” 
young men to “sell something” probably never had 
education outside the public schools. In many in- 
stances the schooling ended at twelve or fifteen years 
of age, or about the time the young man who seeks 
a sheep skin is entering college. The college man 
spends the most valuable time of his “growing up” 
in gaining an education that has comparatively 
nothing to do with commercialism, although one may 
probably be told that this is wrong. 

The manufacturer or dealer who sells at retail 
probably gathered something of his own experience 
in the way of a selling education while arriving at the 
voting age, with little of the rudiments of education 
aside from what he received in his school days. 

Generally such men desire their own children to 
be well educated, and find when their own blood 
is ready for business and takes that college education 
into a factory or store, there is nothing to do but 
try and give his children what he gained at the age 
when he himself was accumulating something to start 
in on his own, with his training in business by actual 
experience. 


College Men in Business 


Those who have had experience in the trying to 
teach college men business find a high percentage that 
are deaf to all that pertains to commercialism. To 
those who have gone through this effort there seems 
to be an awakening to the fact that a great percent- 
age of those college-bred young men have only ac- 
cumulated an ego that is exercised in the endeavor to 
find mistakes of those who have been bred in busi- 
ness, and in so doing endeavor to show how smart 
they are at the expense of those who do the real 
work. 

This is not said in antagonism to college educa- 
tion, but the very fact that the years a young man 


spends in college, the most valuable time of his life, 

losing the lack of building to commercialism, builds 
up in the minds of the young men through bad col- 
lege methods an ego that does more harm than good. 
It does not follow that because a man has failed to 
obtain an education he is not a good business man. 
On the contrary. 

If good men are wanted for the piano game it is 
not necessary that they possess musical ability— 
it is the sense of trading that is necessary. 
Bookkeeping is not absolutely necessary for the 
salesman, but it is worth while to know it. If he 
wants to go in “on his own” it is necessary that he 
knows the difference between buying and selling, and 
have the sense to carry on by making the income of 
cash larger than the outgo. 

There jis a lot of “bunk” about college educations. 
If it is necessary for the Borden concern to have 
college-bred salesmen because they are more intel- 
ligent and polite, that is the ways and means of that 
concern. But in piano selling, often the most out- 
landish and uncouth talker will make a success, while 
the man with the college education alongside of him 
will make a miserable failure, probably because he 
has a contempt for that kind of work, and feels his 
attainments make him fit only for an “executive po- 
sition” where he can “show ’em” how much he 
knows by criticising a badly written contract and 
give the evidence of what he knows that the “other 
fellow” does not know, the “other fellow” in the 
meantime bringing in the sales that give the educated 
man with the criticising ego his job and his salary. 


“Knowing How” 


There is little that makes success in selling other 
than the “knowing how,” and that certainly is not 
attained through reading ancient history, studying 
Greek or taking a thorough course in foot ball and 
becoming musical in singing college songs. The man 
who strives for education to apply to some particular 
work is all right if he has the courage to apply that 
knowledge to what he hopes to carry on with; but 
too many stop at the end of the college process and 
accept an easy job that just about makes him a liv- 
ing, or seeks easy work by trying to sell something 
he never can sell because he can not sell anything, 
especially pianos, something that requires selling 
sense. 

The Retail Ledger is right regarding the differ- 
ences that exist as between merchandising and man- 
ufacturing. It is one thing to sell pianos in carload 
lots and another to sell the units to the home con- 
sumer. It is far harder to sell one piano at retail 
than it is to take an order for a car-load lot of six- 
teen pianos more or less, yet that means a lot of hard 
work in holding the representation. 


As to the Radio 


The manufacturers do not seem to get together 
with the men who put the pianos in the homes, and 
seem to feel that name value does the selling. Look 
at the radio distribution as it stands today. The 
radio makers are working along lines similar to what 
ruined the piano as to large distribution in the past. 
Name value is the most disturbing quantity today. 
There are thousands of stencil radios being sold, 
just as there were thousands of stencil pianos 
sold. The guarantees of the stencil pianos are 
worth about as much as are the guarantees of the 
radios. If anything “happens,” the buyers go to the 
retailer and not the manufacturer. 

In the case of stencils there is no way to find the 
makers, but in the name value there is a way, for the 
advertising and reputation tells who and where. 

It is musical instrument history repeating itself. 
The radio is going through the same distribution fol- 
lies as the talking machine and the piano did. 

Distribution requires more brains than the mak- 
ing of products. College educations, however, have 
nothing seemingly to do with either making or sell- 
ing. Business training is obtained only by applica- 
tion in the intricacies of both manufacturing and 
distribution, into the individual selling of the units 
that mean the supplying the public with what it 
wants. In piano selling, however, there is required 
a peculiar ability that is born, not bred. 

Witu1aM Geppert. 
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Pipe Organs and the Radio 


There was a question asked the New York Sun 
recently as to why the pedals were not used in broad- 
casting the pipe organs. There have been frequent 
complaints that the pipe organ did not give adequate 
returns to the listeners-in. In order to receive the 
most reliable information upon the subject, an in- 
quiry was made to the tone laboratory of the great 
Wurlitzer pipe organ department of the North Tona- 
wanda factory. To this inquiry W. Meakin Jones 
makes reply as follows: 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., August 5, 1929. 


Editor, Musical Courier Musical Instrument Section: 

In reply to your letter of July 23rd. We regret the 
delays there have been in replying to this letter, but it 
is due to the fact that our Radio Engineer was away 
and we waited until we could get in touch with him. His 
reply is as follows: 

Regarding the ideas as to the impossibility of receiving 
the lower frequencies by radio, this was quite true until 
the past year, and the reasons for it were, first—few, if 
any, broadcasting stations transmitted anything below 
60-80 cycles. 

Secondly—few, if any, receiving sets were able to re- 
ceive these lower frequencies. Now, to transmit frequen- 
cies of 32 cycles (this is approximately the requirement 
for 16 ft. C) requires about 15,000 times the power to 
that used to produce 1 ft. C. 

During the past year many stations have accomplished 
this, but it is little known because the old style receiving 
sets could not reproduce these lower notes, partly on ac- 
count of lack of power in the amplifier, but principally 
because they were not designed to allow the passage of 
the lower frequencies. 

But, with a modern receiver of the power type (the 
new All American is one) it is possible to receive lower 
frequencies than are transmitted by most stations. 

Now, another cause of failure to hear the pedal notes 
of the organ is caused by the “network” system, where 
one large station distributes its programs over the coun- 
try by means of the commercial telephone lines. These 
telephone lines do not respond to the lower frequencies, 
and therefore music so received is not at all like what it 
would be if you tuned in one station direct, that is send- 
ing out the original program. 

Therefore, if these gentlemen wish to be convinced 
that it really is possible to hear all of the organ tones, 
let them note the following. 


1, Use a modern set with power amplifier. 

2. Tune in the originating station and never try 
to get results from a nearby station which is re- 
hashing the original. 

Yours very truly, 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER MFG. CO. 
W. MEAKIN JONES. 


Those who have been disappointed with the broad- 
casting of the pipe organ can now understand why 
the pedal notes are not heard. Without the deep 
notes the pipe organ is as helpless as would an or- 
chestra be without its bass fiddles. The complaints 
that have been made as to the playing of those who 
furnish the broadcasting has therefore been of a 
rather useless character. The organists are not to 
be blamed, nor can reflections be cast upon the re- 
ceiving sets. That the deep tones of the pipe organ 
will eventually be broadcasted and that organists and 
the radio will receive full credit is to be expected. 
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The Lacquer Finish 


There were some remarks made by The Rambler 
recently about the three greatest inventions applying 
to the piano of the last quarter of a century. The 
inventions mentioned were the Billings brass flange, 
vegetable glue and the lacquer finish. As to the 
latter there is much to be said. Those who made the 
fight for its introduction in the piano industry had 
much to overcome in the attempting to introduce 
the new idea and remove the prejudices inbred by 
traditions as to the arriving at the best methods of 
treating the cases of the piano. Yet there is a ten- 
dency to abuse the real value of the lacquer process 
by manufacturers. @ It would take a volume to tell 
the adventures of this idea. But it today is accepted 
as of the real advantage in the production of pianos, 
for the lacquer finish when utilized in the right way, 
when the effort is not made to reduce cost, etc., which 
so many manufacturers believe is good business when 
it acts in directly the opposite way, has and is as of 
great advantage just as was either the brass flange 
or the vegetable glue. Here The Rambler believes 


lies the three greatest inventions in production of 
supply materials toward the reduction in costs of 
production and at the same time giving the piano 
greater living ability than can be found in any direc- 
tion the past quarter of a century. @ To cheapen 
this or that material bought from manufacturers or 
supply houses is one great fault with many manu- 
facturers. In the use of the lacquer it can be cheap- 
ened only a few cents per unit in pianos, but that 
little saving brings reproach upon the product that 
given half a chance protects the piano case. But the 
cheaper products in this direction do not even receive 
the protection of the proper methods of application. 
There are rigid processes of applying the lacquer 
upon the wood, and the dropping of a coat, the re- 
sorting to cheap grades, destroys the real value of 
the new discovery. @ Let the manufacturers buy 
the best lacquer just as they have been in the habit 
of buying the best varnish, and then apply the high 
grade material to the wood of the case, and protect 
the dealer who sells the instruments, and through the 
dealer protect the home consumer. 
—_—-—<e——_———_ 


Letters About Collections 


The Retail Credit Men’s Association of New York 
recently held a convention at Atlantic City. Many 
things were brought before those present that had to 
do with collection methods, the extending of credits, 
etc., that is of value to piano men. Speaking of let- 
ter writing to past due creditors Walter J. Strick- 
land, president, said: @Q “With the growth of 
credit business to a point where over 1,300,000 per- 
sons out of the 6,000,000 in New York have credit 
accounts, the attitude of stores in their solicitations 
of collections has undergone a decided change, he 
said. The “bullying” letters of five and ten years 
ago have disappeared and in their place letters of a 
polite and considerate tone are sent even up to the 
time the account is turned over to a collection agency. 
The reason for this is not simply that the stores pre- 
fer to send such letters, but that they realize it is 
good business to do so. Proper tactics on the part 
of collection departments have saved valuable ac- 
counts for many stores. There are many reasons 
why customers may be remiss in their payments, but 
a desire to avoid payment is the least of these.” 
@ Ina recent article this paper said that collections 
began with the extending accommodations to those 
who wish to buy on the instalment plan. While Mr. 
Strickland pointed out the real disturbances that arise 
over “nasty” letters to past-due customers, the piano 
men find that there is much in the lack of “pulling 
powers” in efforts to collect. The fear that a credi- 
tor will “get mad” is one of the things that is past 
understanding. That such letters will create a com- 
bative feeling toward a house that does this is not 
good, for no one who owes money wants his neigh- 
bors to know it. Start the account right the first 
months, and every piano can make good in the paper 
it has brought into circulation, for piano paper is 
money in the fullest sense of the word if care is 
taken in the making of it. 

sci cineasts 


An Ounce of Example 


It is a difficult task to determine just what sales- 
manship consists of, or just what constitutes a real 
selling appeal or “argument.” Salesmen in all lines 
use selling appeals consciously or unconsciously, but 
defining just what in the final analysis caused the 
customer to buy is something that does not seem sus- 
ceptible of proof. @ Perhaps the term “argument,” 
or “Sales argument” is at fault. Certainly few if 
any sales have been closed by a knock-down-and- 
drag-out argument between the salesman and his 
prospective client. Even more certainly, no sales- 
man worthy of the name would ever permit the 
conversation to reach such a basis. @ However, 
these generalities mean but little, but are inspired 
merely by the reading of the latest effusion to come 
from the hands of the piano manufacturers’ national 
promotion committee, which is to say from the ad- 
vertising agency which represents that committee. 
This is a booklet entitled Reasons Why People 
Should Buy Pianos. It is an interesting document. 
Reading it, one is puzzled by the fact that everyone 
in the universe is not the proud owner of a piano 
or the jealous unfortunate whose whole life is over- 
shadowed by the fact that he is not able to afford to 
own one. @ The book is a valuable one, further 
enhanced by the fact that most of the material rep- 
resents the absolute truth. Only—a disquieting 
doubt—seldom if ever in the experience of this 
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writer has valuable information ever been compiled 
in so uninteresting and unmeaning a form. There 
is every possible “argument” for the piano sales- 
man, but not a single item which he can translate 
literally into his own sales talk. There are worlds 
of information, but not a single grain of stimulating 
or energizing material. The book is a hodge-podge 
of sophomoric reasoning by one utterly without sell- 
ing experience, or so it would appear. And yet the 
book costs considerable money, and is intended as 
an earnest effort on the part of piano manufacturers 
to appreciate and lighten the sales burdens of the 
piano dealer and his salesmen. If any conclusive 
proof were needed to show the lack of genuine 
rapprochement between the manufacturing and re- 
tail end of the piano business today this booklet, 
with its inane summing up of stale sales arguments, 
affords the final touch. What is the trouble here? 
There is no question but that the piano manufac- 
turers have a genuine appreciation of the fact that 
their own prosperity is bound up with that of their 
dealers. The salesmen are the men who keep the 
factories running. It seems to be a case of “Let 
George Do It,” “George” in this case being someone 
entirely divorced from the piano business or any 
real understanding of its peculiar problems. Q Just 
what is the purpose of the Piano Promotion Com- 
mittee, with its expenditures in the past and its pro- 
jected spendings in the future? Certainly the net re- 
sults so far have -had but little promotional effect, 
nor have they even touched intimately upon the 
piano. Cutting down the appropriation of the com- 
mittee for national propaganda this year was a good 
move, in that less money would be wasted in this 
way than formerly, but nevertheless the real func- 
tion and utility of the committee is still being 
wasted. @ Spending twenty or thirty thousand 
dollars to tell the dealers how to spend a hundred or 
two hundred thousand dollars towards saving the 
industry seems an effort that promises little or no 
good. What the piano industry needs today above 
all other things is a real league of piano brains to 
evaluate the problems facing the industry and trade 
and also the resources that may be gathered to meet 
them successfully. Silly, schoolboyish sales treatises 
are not a solution, nor an open road to such a solu- 
tion. Piano brains is what is needed. @ The na- 
tional associations, especially through the Chamber 
of Commerce as a central organization, should afford 
a logical means of getting together, but so far it must 
be admitted that both the association and the Cham- 
ber of Commerce have failed as a means of securing 
real discussion and real cooperation. The body is 
too unwieldly, nor has there been the necessary 
frankness, which in the final analysis is the only way 
in which to arrive at any worthwhile conclusions. 
An ounce of example is worth a ton of constructive 
advice in this matter. And, until this frankness and 
unselfish cooperation becomes a real force, reform 
and better business will carry the same value as up 
to the present. 
aw ee 


Special Sales and Bargains 


It seems strange that piano dealers still believe in 
special sale, coupon and bargain offerings. With 
what has been proven lost effort during the past, 
there seems to be no respect for the losses entailed 
in the discouraging prospects to await the next spe- 
cial sale that might be sprung and the belief that these 
special sales are of profit to the buyer. The dealer 
that hangs on to the real selling that becomes the art 
character of the piano he sells will in the end be the 
better off. @ The facts are that piano men have 
been fooling themselves during the past and hang 
on to a markup that is beyond the selling possibilities 
of the piano itself. This has brought into life an 
inflated overhead, and induced high costs of selling 
under the delusion that the markup made great 
profits. There has not been that attention to the 
real overhead, the extreme rent, losses in past due 
to poor sales in which the risk element has been 
overlooked in the attempt to show great volume, and 
this based upon the face of the paper and not upon 
the intake of cash each month. All this forces spe- 
cial sale efforts, when if the discounts that are made 
were but taken up to the advantage of the buyers of 
the home there would be a steady inflow of sales that 
would provide good replacements for the instalment 
contracts that now are paying out. @ The methods 
of the piano dealers must be reorganized, the costs 
of selling and the added costs of obtaining money 
to meet current expenses, to say nothing of the costs 
attendant upon discounting the paper and the re- 
newals to the manufacturers, leave but little of the 
evident profits that look so big until red ink is re- 
quired to show the losses. Get down to basic facts 
and not dream and make statements that do not 
show tangible evidences of assets. 
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“Controversy equalizes fools 
and wise men in the same 
way,—and the fools know it.” 
—OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 
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“Fake” Music in Broadcasting Scored by 
Federal Radio Commission—An- 
other Abuse Added to an Already 
Dangerous Situation 


Rambler has from time to time referred to the 1m- 
for the radio and likened it 


The 
portance of the broadcasting 


1 


music roll to the 
The broadcasting is depend- 


to the piano and the 


records to the talking machines. 


importance of the 


ent upon the advertising contracts, and much of this has 
been subjected to severe criticism on account of the liberties 
taken in selling arguments and the somewhat irrelevant re- 


marks as to quality, etc., that magazines have of late exor- 
, 


cised to a degree that makes these advertising talks of vague 
value as to the truth 

It seems that there have been some inroads in the direction 
of the music that always must accompany those advertising 
efforts, showing the value of music, for without music the 
-adio broadcasting would be useless. This has brought about 
some abuses that the Radio Commissioners have taken cog 
nizance of, as the following Washington special to the New 
York Times shows: 

The use of mechanical reproductions in broadcasting pro 
grams without announcing their source was condemned as 
“a fraud upon the listening public” by Radio Commissioner 
a Fount today, who added that “unless this situation is 
remedied broadcasting programs will rapidly deteriorate in 
this country.” 
listeners regarding 


In response to requests from 


the general order of the Radio Board requiring broadcasting 


many 


stations to announce the character of all mechanical repro- 
ductions broadcast, describing them as phonograph records, 
mechanical piano players or other reproductions, Mr. La 
Fount said in part: 

“The basic reason back of the general order requiring an- 
nouncements of phonograph records is that the public, in 
arge cities, can easily purchase and use at its leisure phono- 
graph records of the ordinary commercial type. 

“A station which devotes the main portion of its hours 
of operation to broadcasting such phonograph records is not 
readily have 


public anything which it cannot 


If the station is located in a city 


giving the 
without such a station. 
where there are large resources in program material, the 
continued operation of the station means that some other 
station is being kept out of existence which might put to 
use original program material. 

“Of course, the situation is not the same in some of the 
smaller towns and farming communities, where first-class 
original program resources are not available 

“Ingenious and subtle methods are often resorted to by 
yroadcasting stations to hide the fact that mechanical repro- 
luctions are being used. But the most alarming feature of 
he situation is that stations using phonograph records, which 
programs are sponsored by advertisers, are able to quote 
such low prices that other stations using original material 
cannot compete with them. 

“The result is there is a decided drift of advertisers ap- 
parently to stations offering low advertising prices because 
»f the extensive use of phonograph records. 

“Because of the fixed government policy not to tax listen- 
ers, broadcasting in this country depends to a large extent 
upon revenue from advertisers. If the advertiser feels he 
can get fair results from a small outlay by sponsoring phon- 
wraph record programs, then he is not in the market as a 
sponsor for an original program which is educational and 
entertaining.” 

Competition always brings out the weak spots in the sell- 
ing of any product. Listeners-in do not appreciate the using 
»f phonograph records in the supplying music as frills to the 
talks of the announcers which are beginning to be a burden. 
Unless this be corrected there will be a lack of listeners-in, 
which take the same position in publicity as does the circu- 


lation of a daily paper, and the announcers will find their 
vocation gone. The radio will suffer as to this fake music 
that is not nearly as life-like as is the real work of the 
artists. 
nme 
Tone and Tune—How to Judge a Piano 
as to Quality—The Importance of the 
Tuner as the Ambassador of Tone. 


There seems to be few in the piano trade and industry 
that take interest in the inventions that have been of 
value in the creating of the piano. A monthly trade 
paper says that there is a lot of talk about tone, some- 
thing that few know anything about, the so-called critics 
seemingly, the toneless something, the trade paper is 
evidently out of the knowing with. 

Rightly or wrongly, The Rambler would ask the 
critic of the critics or experts, what the remark means 
that casts aspersions upon piano tone? That there is 
such a thing as piano tone is evident, or the vague re- 
marks made by the critic about tone lovers fall by the 
wayside of knownothingness. 

So let The Rambler ask with all due humility just 
what part the tuners play in this equation as to tone? 
The finest toned piano in the world can be ruined and 
put entirely out of tune by an innocent ear that is tone 
deaf, just as is the remark about piano tone by the one 
who attempts to ask questions or push innuendos that 
are far removed from the point in view. 

It is the tuner that puts tone into a piano, or by the 
same token takes it out of a piano. No piano tone can 
be judged unless it be in tune, and the tuner is the one 
who does that. Scale drawing, soundboards, regulating 
the touch, has much to do for laying the foundation of 
piano tone, but without the tuner there is no true tone. 

Let that sink in and allow the one manipulation that 
gives piano its tone be credited to the humble tuner 
who seems always to be in the background when the 
question of tone is presented. The Rambler will bet a 
good cigar, and not a piano man’s cigar at that, that 
the one who wrote the editorial, if editorial it can be 
called, does not know when a piano is in tune, and can 
not tell a good or bad tuner how to tune a piano. 

The last, however, is one of those questionnaires that 
is left to the imagination, for each tuner knows his tone 
and his ability to bring the wires of a piano to the proper 
tensions. Many of them do it and do not know how or 
why they do it. It takes a genius to tune a piano as it 
should be tuned, and that depends upon the materials 
he has to work with, embracing all that is brought out 
by the piano maker. There are piano tones—millions 
of them, for each piano has its own individuality and 
differs as much as do human beings. 


mR ® 
The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
the Installment Method—Thrift vs 
Extravagance—The Danger Line 


While piano dealers are mumbling and grumbling 
over the fact that so many commodities are being sold 
on the instalment plan, they should take into considera- 
tion the fact that while the piano was the original com- 
modity that introduced the instalment plan of selling, 
the dealers have never seemingly utilized their ingenuity 
in arguing that a piano on the instalment plan is simply 
a means of saving. The following editorial from a New 
York daily paper, The Sun, gives some interesting 
thoughts upon this subject as follows: 


Thrift by Installments 


Discussing the “new thrift” under the heading “It 
Pays to Borrow,” William O. Scroggs makes the point 
in the Outlook that “the maxims of Poor Richard are 
still recognized as basically sound, but they are prac- 
ticed in a different way under a new economic order.” 
Specifically, he considers buying on the installment plan, 
a system for many years confined to the “very poor and 
thriftless” who bought, often ill-advisedly, under condi- 
tions that led Southern negro victims of hard and con- 
scienceless creditors to call it, not without justification, 
the “stortion (extortion) plan.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of the United States fig- 
ures today that one-sixth of the goods sold at retail are 
taken out of the stores on time-payment arrangements. 
This is a highly important fraction of the commercial 
business of the country; the practice has been made reg- 
ular and respectable; no suggestion of recklessness, ex- 
travagance, waste now attaches to purchase and enjoy- 
ment of an article during the period required to accumu- 
late its price. Formerly a man saved and bought; now 
he has approved opportunity to buy and save. 

Mr. Scroggs says that “where the proper principles 
are observed, where the commodity is useful and dura- 
ble and its possession increases the well-being of the 


24, 1929 
purchaser, installment buying, instead of breeding spend- 
thrifts, may actually encourage the saving habit. This 
has long been recognized when homes have been bought 
on partial payments. In these later days it has been 
found that there are other things than houses and lots 
which may be bought on time with no impairment, but 
rather with an encouragement, of the saving habit.” 
There has long been a particular virtue associated with 
purchases of a piece of land; its possession endowed the 
owner with the qualities of stability and sobriety in man- 
agement of his affairs. It might be a house and lot 
mortgaged up to the last dollar a misguided or crafty 
lender would let go on a title that was not much more 
than the record of a happy ambition; the fact that every 
dollar of that title holder’s income was gone before he 
got the chance to pass it from one hand to the other 
made no difference; saving to pay the mortgage was 
most praiseworthy. There seems to be in fact no reason 
why saving to meet the next installment should be less 
creditable, and it is so regarded, judging by the manner 
in which great corporations and little buyers, and every- 
body in between them, have taken to it. 


August 


The Danger Line 


Mr. Coolidge, when President of the United States, 
endeavored through example in Washington to inculcate 
ideas of thrift in various ways, but they were not along 
commercial lines or presenting such thoughts as are 
given in the above editorial. The one great trouble 
about the installment business, and this has been the 
fault of piano selling to a great extent, is inducing peo- 
ple who are not able to save to enter into promises to 
pay that they can not possibly meet. 

Old timers will recall the great that Mr. 
Scanlan, of New England piano fame, had, with his 
keen mind directed toward retail selling as well as manu- 
facturing. He had a series of prospect cards that were 
remarkable as to their definiteness toward this question 
of the ability of a purchaser to pay in the future. He 
demanded that of his salesmen in and around Boston, 
and preached to the dealers and their salesmen through- 
out the country where he sold thousands of pianos that 
they get the number of people in the family, what the 
head of the family did, his income, what rent they paid 
and other items that brought to the surface a full and 
clear understanding as to the possibilities of that family 
keeping up the payments on a piano. 

If all dealers would follow this plan of Mr. Scanlan, 
there would have been accumulated a better quality of 


success 











QUALITY 


Past Future 


Present 


Quality is the basis on which 
the business of PERKINS 
PROVED PRODUCTS has 


been built up in the past. 


At the present time it is the 
high quality of PERKINS 
PROVED PRODUCTS which 
sells them. 


In the future quality is the 
standard by which we intend to 
maintain the business for PER- 
KINS PROVED PRODUCTS. 


Quality in PERKINS 
PROVED PRODUCTS means 
uniform glues of the best quality 
at all times, thereby insuring 
good quality in your finished 
goods, 





PERKINS GLUE COMPANY | 
Factory & General Office: Sales Office: 
Lansdale, Pennsylvania South Bend, Indiana | 


—__ 


EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, INC, 
318-326 West 39TH St., New Yoru 
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THE STEINERT 
PIANOFORTE 


The Exclusive 
Piano 


M. STEINERT & SONS 
Steinert Hall, 162 Boylston St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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| MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


| MATHUSHEK PIANO MANUFACTURING CO. 
132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 





THE BAVER PIANO 
of Today 


embodies the most y developed onaralty. he's 
of piano making tonally and structurally. It is 
a marvelous hanno Its selling power is 


not the least important feature. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO. 


Factory: 1335 Altgeld Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Estasiisnep 1857 








MEHLIN 


PIANOS 


The only substantial improvements in 
piano-tone production made in forty 
years are the result of Mehlin research. 
These improvements are embodied only 
in Mehlin Grands and Uprights—the 
highest development ever attained in the 
art and science of piano construction. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS 
509 Fifth Bi stonse came 42d Street) 
New York 
Office and Factory: West New York, N. J. 








WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 


WING 
PIANO 


A musical instrument manufactured in the 
musical center of America for 
sixty-one years 





Factory and Offices 
Ninth Ave., Hudson and 13th Streets 
New York 








The Finest Piano Action 
in the World 


WESSELL, NICKEL 
& GROSS 


Gives the Pianist 
the Touch that Creates 
True Tone Color 


Manufactured in New York, U.S. A. 








Name Value Group 
: “ 


“AMERICA'S FINEST PIANO 


A.B. CHASE 


ESTABLISHED 1674 
Ae 


“THE SWEET TONED” 


EMERSON 


ESTABLISHED 1849 


“SECOND OLDEST PIANO IN AMERICA” 


LINDEMAN 2 SONS 


ESTABLISHED eye 


“ 


A Distinctive Gne 


for 


A.B. CHASE ~ EMERSON CORP. 
WEST 42nd STRERT 


new Youre 








FACTORIES _ AT NORWALK OHIO 








3 CHENEY and CO. 


IVORYTON, CONN. 
Ivory Cutters Since 1834 


Manufacturers of 


Grand Keys, Actions and Hammers, Up- 
right Keys, Actions and Hammers, 
Pipe Organ Keys 
Piano Forte Ivory for the Trade 











Americas Finest Instruments } 
Since 1842 


CHAS.M. STIEPE Inc. 


STIEFF HALL 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Where to Buy 





ACTION BRACKETS 


LACQUER 


PIANO PLATES 





NASSAU ACTION BRAGKETS, manufactured by the 
Nassau Foun Mfg. Box 2 Nassau, Rens. 
Co., N. Y. Our Zpecialty ‘eprignt Player and Grand Brackets. 
27 years’ experience. Prices right. Quality best. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 





ACTIONS 





WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, makers of one ade of 
action, the highest—the standard of the World. 457 West 
45th St., New York City. 


MAAS & WALDSTEIN, manufacturers of lacquer, lacquer 
enamels, and surfacers, especially Mawalac, the permanent 
lacquer finish, for. pianos and high grade furniture. In busi- 
ness since 1876. Plant: 438 Riverside Avenue, Newark, N. J. 





MACHINERY 


AMERICAN PIANO PLATE COMPANY. Manufacturers 
‘iochine molded Grand and Upright Piano plates. Racine, 





STAINS AND FILLERS 





WHITNEY, BAXTER D., & SON, Winchendon, Mass. 
Cabinet surfaces, veneer scraping machines, variety mould- 
ers. “Motor Driven Saw Bench” and “Horizontal Bit Mor- 
tiser.” 


BEHLEN, H., & BRO., 10-12 Christopher St, New York. 
Stains, Fillers, French Varnishes, Brushes, Shellacs, Cheese 
Cloths, Chamois, Wood Cement, Polishing Olls. 





CASES, WOOD PARTS AND CARVINGS 


PIANO HAMMERS 





BRECKWOLODT, JULIUS & CO., manufacturers of Piano 
Backs, Sounding Boards, Bridges, Rib Stock, Traplevers and 
Hammer Mouldings. Doigeville, Me Ee 





VILIM, VINCENT, manufacturer of Piano Hammers. 
Grand and player hammers a specialty. 27 years’ experience. 
213 East 19th St., New York. 


WOOD CARVINGS AND TURNINGS 








Ss. E. OVERTON CO., manufacturers of high-grade wood 
turning and carving specialties. South Haven, Mich. 
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Weekly Review or me Worlds Music 
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“Lady at the Piano” in the above picture, which is “No. 1” 
and piano partner of Rae Robertson, in her London home. 


ters, and husband of the equally famous Laura Knigt 


in the 1929 Royal Academy Exhibition in London, is no other than Ethel Bartlett, the 
The painter of the picture is Harold Knight, A.R.A., one of England’s most eminent living 
, A.R.A. The picture has aroused a great deal of attention both for its decorative quality and the 


affectionate feeling for detail which is reminiscent of some of the Dutch masters of the seventeenth century. 


It is, incidentally, the only portrait of a 
musician in this year’s Academy 


which is otherwise strong on royalty, statesmen and literary and scientific celebrities. Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson, 
il tour of Holland and are engaged to play at the Concertgebouw under Mengelberg in the Fall. 
reserved for Owner by Royal Academy Illustrated.) 


by the way, have just made a su 
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